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WHEN ALL’S WELL 

The Mimeograph is doing its full share 

toward speeding the return of that old cry, 

“All’s well.” In this strenuous day the 
economy of the Mimeograph has been made 
strikingly apparent, as has its efficiency in 
new fields of endeavor. Its inexpensive and 
rapid reproduction of all kinds of letters, 
forms, line drawings, etc., has made it an 
important factor in reconstruction. » » » Get 
latest information from A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago—or see the “Mimeograph” trademark 


heading in your classified telephone directory. 
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_ “More for the money 


than anything I've ever bought” 


HOUSANDS of Britannica 


owners, everywhere, volunta- 
rily express the same satisfaction 
that inspired the above statement. 
Strangely enough, they generally 
hit upon almost identical words. 


“More for the money than anything 
I have ever bought” states exactly the 
conviction of owners who learn in- 
creasingly, day by day, how much more 
valuable the Britannica can be to them 
than they had at first supposed. 


They buy the Britannica because 
they realize that it is worth buying. 


Invariably, however, as they use the 
books, their feeling becomes one of 
gratified surprise that any single set of 
books could carry so much of daily 
practical value and entertainment for 
them—for each member of the family. 


An incomparable bargain 


The physical proportions of the 
Fourteenth Edition alone indicate how 
unusual a bargain it is. It offers you 
more for your money in quantity and 
quality than any other encyclopaedia. 


More than 3,500 authorities from 50 
countries of the world contribute 
signed articles. The Britannica might 
easily have hired “hack” writers to 
summarize the knowledge of the 
world’s authorities, but the Britannica, 


at great cost, secured the services of 
the authorities themselves. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
15,000 illustrations, many in color. It 
would have been possible to prepare as 
many illustrations for less than half 
the actual cost, if the intention had 


been merely to make the Britannica 
look attractive. As a matter of fact, 


SEND FOR FREE 













Cass Cullis, Bryan, Ohio 

“The finest investment that I ever 
made. While it is a splendid reference 
work, of course, it is from the standpoint 
of entertainment, of delightful reading 
that I value it most.” 


Nathan Abbott, La Jolla, Calif. 


“The most for the money of anything 
| Iever bought.” 


Dr. E. T. Bowker, Berkeley, Calif. 
“The monthly payments were made | 

small enough to enable my purchase of } 

this long desired and much prized set 


even during this financial depression.” 





more than $500,000 was spent in order 
to secure the foremost artists. 


In order to achieve the highest accu- 
racy in the 200 color maps of the Atlas 
volume the Britannica enlisted, at an 
almost prohibitive cost, the services 


of the world’s leading mapmakers. 


Furthermore, the Britannica might 
have been published without the 
Index, and many good people would 
have bought it. Or, the publishers 
might have prepared a less costly and 
less practical Index. Actually, the pub- 
lishers spent $150,000 for an Index of 
500,000 entries—a model for clarity 


and usefulness. 


a 
Buy now at a saving 
In all, the Britannica cost 
$2,500,000 before ever a volume 
was printed, to make it the 
most useful set of books in the 
world. 


Today, considering the au- 
thority and the completeness of 
the Britannica and the beauty 
of its illustrations, it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia 
in our language. 
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NEW BOOKLET TODAY 








Today, you buy the Britannica at a 
low price because its popularity de- 
mands unprecedentedly large print- 
ings which make it possible to obtain 
costs well below those for the average 
encyclopaedia of average popularity. 

This saving has been and is now be- 
ing passed on to you—the purchaser. 


°*5 DOWN 
Less than ‘5 a volume 


Because of economic conditions, we can- 
not guarantee the continuance of the pres- 
ent low price. 









The well advised man and woman buy 
now—before it is too late. 


As little as $5 down will bring the set 


to your home. $5 a month will make it 
yours. The payments now figure less 


than $5 a volume. Send for low prices 
and easy payment plans-—today! 


FREE—A beautiful bookle 


Filloutthecoupon,mail |. 7 rg — 
it, and receive atoncea [3 sas % i} 
new booklet describing |? * ¥ 
the Britannica, giving / 
lists of its contribu- 
tors, reproducing its 
magnificent color 
pages, with informa- 
tion on the low price 
offer. No obligation. 


YANN 


 . ne, 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 


Ti.-3-CC-3 


your new illustrated booklet with color plates and 
maps from the latest Britannica, together with low 
price offer representing a saving of many dollars. 
Name 

Address 


City State 











SISSY isa 


Nasty Name 
— > 






but | 4 
Sweet *< 4 
Cocktails 
DESERVE IT 


“Sissy” hisses unpleasantly in the ear but 
it doesn’t make nearly the commotion that 
sickish fruit concoctions make in your stom- 
ach. Really they’re not cocktails at all— 
because a cocktail was invented to stimulate 
the appetite and sweet drinks deaden it. 
Tony Weir, who was master craftsman at the 
old Knickerbocker bar purples with indig- 
nation when you so much as mention “sweet 
cocktails.” “ Whoever heard of eatin’ cake 
before dinner,” he growls —“’tis tart, dry 
cocktails—vermouth cocktails— pe ople 
should be drinkin’!” It’s a law in Italy 
and a tradition in America that it isn’t a 
Martini unless it’s made with Martini & Rossi 


Vermouth. Buy two 
# 
ral 


bottles—oneRegular 
Serthecn | 












and one Dry—and 
learn for yourself 
that the best cock- 
tail in the world is 
the easiest to make, 














Make Perfect Cocktails! 
The Automatic Barten- 
der, Fool-Proof Cocktail 


Mixer. Make 6 most fa- 
mous: Martini, Manhat- 
_ Bronx, Dacquiri, 


, to Tony Weir’s own 
rec ipes s. Directions on 
side. You can’t make a 
mistake if you can see to aan 

sur. In stores, would § 
ied st $3.50 to $4.00. Spe -cial price by mail, $1.50. U 


“MARTINI 
& ROSSI 


VERMOUTH 


Reward Your Friends: Mail Coupon. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 

12C Vestry Street, New York City. 

Here is 10c. Please send me Tony Weir’s new 
Cocktail Wheel of 18 recipes. (1) Here is $1.50 
($1.75 west of Miss.) for which please send me 
the Automatic Bartender,complete with Swizzle 
stick. (] Write name and address in margin. 


Jse coupon. 
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New Orleans Crisis 
Sirs: 

. . . Referring to your article Historic Satur- 
day in Time, February 13, in which reference is 
made to President R. S. Hecht of Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company, I cannot refrain from lodg- 
ing my protest regarding at least one unfair 
reflection. . . . That John J. Gannon, whom he 
(Mr. Hecht) displaced, spent the brief balance 
of his life cursing Rudolf Hecht in alt public 
places as a double crosser. No more thoroughly 
incorrect insinuation could you possibly have 
published, for the facts are that when, 15 years 
the board of directors decided to retire 
Gannon without pay and informed Mr. 

that they wanted to elect him president 
of the bank, he absolutely refused to accept the 
honor under the circumstances, saying that he 
didn’t pre pose to personally benefit by the sum- 
mary dis smissal of Mr. Gannon. And so after 
considerable discussion between Mr. Hecht on 
one side and the board on the other Mr. Hecht’s 
loyalty to his predecessor won out and the board 


ago, 
Mr. 
Hecht 





[ 


| stock ‘ 








voted a substantial pension which Mr. Gannon 
received up to the day of his death 
FreD W. ELLSworTH 


New Orleans, La. 
In reporting the New Orleans bank 
crisis (TIME, Jan. 16), TIME also erred in 


stating that Standard Fruit & Steamship 
‘was issued at $100 a share, prompt- 
ly slumped to $10.” Standard Fruit stock 
was issued in 1926 in $1,000 units consist- 
ing of ten shares of preferred, 20 of com- 
mon. Last preferred dividend was paid in 
1927. Although the units later rallied, they 
had touched $355 before 1929. 

In Congress, New York’s Hamilton Fish 
Jr. has dropped his demand that President 
Hecht resign as chairman of the New Or- 
leans R. F. C. advisory committee.—Eb. 
Sirs: 


Perhaps you will be amused at the real facts 


surrounding the selection of A. G. Newmyer, 
general manager of the New Orleans J/tem- 
Tribune, of the excuse for Louisiana’s “Historic 
Saturday” (Time, Feb. 13). Here’s what hap- 
pened: 

As per his custom, Mr. Newmyer had been 
reading Time up to the point of turning out 
the lights Friday evening. In the Feb. 6 issue 
was a column advertisement of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, listing a February 
almanac. 

When he received the 2 a. m. Saturday morn- 
ing message to join the banking group, Senator 


Governor Allen and others, he telephoned 
Mrs. Newmyer to read him the hotel advertise- 
ment from True beside his bed. From that he 
got the date and data on which the now famous 
proclamation was founded. . . 

Mavrice E. 


Long, 


STICH 

New Orleans, La. 

TIME marvels that Senator Long, Gov- 
ernor Allen, General Manager Newmyer, 
the New Orleans public library and the 
other Louisianans involved were unaware 
that Feb. 4, the date on which they 
thought “nothing in this world” ever r hap- 
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pened, was the date of the first conven. 
tion of the Confederate States of Americ 
(1861 ).—Eb. 


ee 


Editor 





Chitina 
Sirs: 

We are writing to tell you of the fact that 
we are discontinuing the Herald. We are sorry 
to leave the Fourth Estate, and not be able 
make more interesting friends like you are. 
We think it was that first article you published 


that set us on our feet, and we are very grate. 
* ape } 
Fraternally, 
AprIAN C. NELson 
Editor 
The Weekly Herald 
Chitina, Alaska 


TrM_E deplores the discontinuance of the 
Chitina Weekly Herald, as able a news. 
paper as was ever mimeographed by three 
boys just entering their ‘teens. Founded 
in 1931 “as a game, and admiration of 
Edison and the Herald he had as a boy,” 
its ambition was to achieve a circulation 
of 400 (Edison’s high). It “turned out to 
be quite a big proposition,” reaching 357 
circulation and a grand two-year total of 
576 paid subscribers in 16 countries be- 
sides the U. S. and Alaska. Tragedy vis- 
ited its staff last i 
Manager Billy Moore was drowned in the 
Copper River (Time, June 20). Editor 
Nelson and his brother, Business Manager 
Philip Clough Nelson, last week tele- 
graphed as their reason for discontinuing 
publication: 

TOO LITTLE OUTDOOR PLAYTIME, RE- 


CENTLY SKIPPED SEVENTH GRADE, G0- 
ING TO HIGH SCHOOL SOON. DIFFI- 
CU L T TO KEEP UP WITH INCREASED 
CIRCULATION AND MAIL. JUST AS WE 
PUBLISHED LAST EDITION NORWAY 
AND MISSISSIPPI SUBSCRIBED MAKING 
EVERY STATE SEVENTEEN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. MISS BILLY MOORE AND 
HIS HELP. 


Another newspaper to suspend publica. 
tion last week was the two-year-old weekly 
Thornapple Street News of Chevy Chase, 
Md., edited by Larry Williams Jr., 15. Ex 
plained Editor Williams: 

“We have a new baby at our house. B- 
bies are a lot of trouble, especially git 
babies. Mother says the electric mimeo- 
graph machine makes too much noise, s 
we will have to stop publishing our news- 
paper. We hope every one has enjoyed our 
paper and that those who owe us anything 
will pay up so we can come out even.”— 


Ep. 








* 
For Seasickness 
Sirs: : 
issue of Jan. 16, in the Medicine De- 


In the 


Roy E. Larsen 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


‘5 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CrrcULATION MANAGER, TIME, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itz. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Tre for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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NAN LOON’S 


GEOGRAPHY 


retail price...$3.75 
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AND THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE IN THE WORLD WE LIVEIN... 


T SOUNDS incredible, but nevertheless it 

is true. If everybody in this world of ours 

were six feet tall and a foot and a half wide 
and a foot thick (and that is making people a 
little bigger than they usually are), then the 
whole of the human race Cand according to 
the latest available statistics there are now 
nearly 2,000,000,000 descendants of the origi- 
nal Homo Sapiens and his wife) could be 
packed into a box measuring half a mile in 
each direction. That, as I just said, sounds 
incredible, but if you don’t believe me, figure 
it out for yourself and you will find it to be 
correct. 

If we transported that box to the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and balanced it neatly on 
the low stone wall that keeps people from 
breaking their necks when stunned by the in- 
credible beauty of that silent witness of the 
forces of Eternity, and then called little 
Noodle; the dachshund, and told him (the 
tiny beast is very intelligent and loves to 
oblige) to give the unwieldy contraption a 
slight push with his soft brown nose, there 
would be a moment of crunching and ripping 
as the wooden planks loosened stones and 
shrubs and trees on their downward path, and 
then a low and even softer bumpity-bumpity- 
bump and a sudden splash when the outer 
edges struck the banks of the Colorado River. 

Then silence and oblivion! 

The human sardines in their mortuary chest 
would soon be forgotten. The Canyon would 
go on battling wind and air and sun and rain 
as it has done since it was created. The world 
would continue to run its even course through 
the uncharted heavens. The astronomers on 
distant and nearby planets would have no- 
ticed nothing out of the ordinary. A century 
from now, a little mound, densely covered 
with vegetable matter, would perhaps indicate 
where humanity lay buried. 


And that would be all. 


7 7 7 


O Van Loon opens his epic story of 

Mother Earth—a book that will make an 

Olympian of its every reader, old and 
young ; but Olympians chastened to humil- 
ity by what it so magnificently unfolds. 


One of the 163 drawings Mr. Van 
Loon himself has made for bis 
book, 22 of them in full 
color.—A good example, om 
this, of Van Loon’s 

method of. picturing 

the earth notasa — 


- 


Simple surface, . ee 


but in three 
dimen- 
Sions, 


ee 


-to those who join the Book-of-the- 


Month Club at this time .. . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 


have to take a book every month 


E suggest simply that you send the coupon below and get full 
information as to what the Gook-of-the-Month Club does for book- 
readers. For instance, are you aware that as a member you are not 
obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen by the judges? You 
may buy it or not, as you please, after reading the judges’ pre-publication 
report about it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the 
regular retail price for such books as you decide to buy. What then is the 


advantage of joining? 





There are many: first, book-dividends; for every dollar its members spend 
on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the form of free books. 
Second, without a penny of expense, through the reports of the judges you 
are kept completely informed about all the important new books, so that you 
can choose among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon 
advertising and hearsay. There are several other advantages, not readily 
measurable in money, that cannot be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the 
book-of-the-month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you 
will be very anxious to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by 
joining the Club—make sure you get these instead of missing them, which so 
often happens; get the really substantial advantages the Club affords (such as 
the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing else), and at the same time get a 


copy of VAN LOON’S GEOGRAPHY, free. 















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 


the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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PLEASE, SIR, MAY | 

HAVE A ROOM, PLEASE? 
U-M-M...A ROOM? 
I'LL HAVE TO SEE 
A ROOM? 












va  Lhis couldn’t 
happenin our hotels 


OU’LL be one of ten thousand guests 
peri at Hitz Directed Hotels, 
but we'll treat you as if you were the 
only one. You'll get the kind of room 
you want for the price you'd like to pay, 
dine on food fit for a king, relax in the 
comforts of unsurpassed rooms and 
service. 

You'll find everyone at your service, 
no matter what your wishes. In short, 
you'll know you’ve found the best hotels 
ever. Stop at a Hitz Directed Hotel the 
next time you’re in NewYork, Detroit 
or Dayton. 

“ 2° 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH HITZ 


@ In New York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 
@ In New York 


THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
805 Rooms, $3.00 up 

@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 





partment I read, apropos of the late ex-President 
Coolidge and seasickness that his physician 
“would pluck two pledgets of cotton from a case 
and on them pour a few drops of a liquid. Mr. 
Coolidge would plug the medicated cotton in 
his ears. Soon his face would relax... .” 

Is the liquid poured on the pledgets of cotton 
a state secret or can a lay-woman like myself 


have the information as to what it is? My 
reasons for asking are excellent. I am married 
to a sailor (i. e., my husband has a sailboat 


which he enjoys tremendously alone, as I always 
get seasick, and anyone who says it’s imagina- 
tion doesn’t know). No one ever wanted to be 
a good sailor more than I. We live on an island, 
and in order to go places one must use the 
ocean. 
BARBARA HARDY 

Mallorca, Spain 

President Coolidge’s pledgets were 
soaked with tutocaine or psicaine or other 
non-habit-forming substitute for cocaine 
absorbable through the mucous mem- 
branes. Tutocaine is procurable at Win- 
throp Chemical Co., No. 170 Varick St., 
Manhattan. Psicaine may be had through 
H. R. Napp Ltd., Clement’s Inn, Kings- 
way, London, WC-2.—Eb. 





Miss Hale & Mrs. Broun 


Sirs: 

Your piece about Ruth Hale on your sub- 
titled “Names make people” contained three 
inaccuracies. Ruth Hale wrote no letter to The 


Nation, she wrote no letter to anybody for or 
against atheism, and she never signed “Mrs. 
Heywood Broun” to anything (Time, Feb. 6). 
If you think “names make people” isn’t it 
just a little prodigal of you to unmake two 
women with one blunder? Mrs. Heywood Broun 
is Heywood Broun’s mother. Ruth Hale is as 
devout a Lucy Stone Leaguer as she ever was. 
M. L. ErRNstT 
New York City 


Drake Racket 

rs 

On p. 13 of the issue of Time dated Jan. 23, 
an article appeared under the heading “Heritage 
Racket” referring in particular to the alleged 
estate of Sir Francis Drake. 

This Consulate General has received hundreds 
of inquiries regarding this so-called estate and 
has, for sometime past, used a form letter in re- 
plying to inquirers in the U. S. The article in 
lime describes the “racket’’ so well that I should 
like to quote it, in whole or in part, in a revised 
form letter, provided, of course, that you have 
no objection. Your article and the replies sent 
by this office to persons in the U. S. have a 
common aim in discouraging would-be heirs in the 
U. S. from contributing funds for the prosecution 
of claims to estates which do not exist 

NATHANIEL P. Davis 
American Consul 


f 


American Consular Service 

London, England 

Consul Davis is welcome to TIME’s story. 
Last week plump Oscar Merrill Hartzell, 
self-appointed “executor” of the mythical 
Drake estate, arrived in Manhattan from 
England, whence he had been deported. 
Federal agents promptly took him in cus- 
tody on charges of using the mails to 
defraud.—Eb. 


Iwo Big Pigs 
Sirs: 

You will find enclosed with this letter a money 
order for $4.87 (first payment on my husband’s 
Christmas present—TimE). Now that calls for 
an explanation... . 

It’s like this: My husband and I live on a 
small ranch in Colo. (we had a nice big one be- 
fore the Depression). We know the intrinsic 
value of things through inheritance and 
past prosperity. However we have forfeited most 
of the good material things of life. 


good 


Last summer I started wondering where the 
next $5 for Time was coming from. That is the 


one good thing in life that we can’t afford to for- 
feit, | thought. Then I profited by my neighbors’ 
One of their sows farrowed, died and left 
three orphans. They said I could have the or- 
phans if I wanted them. Did I want them? Yes! 


loss. 


I had visions of three little pigs going to mar, 
to buy Time. I fed my three little pigs fron 
bottle and watched them grow into two big hi 
and one small pig—and then I started study, 
the hog market. y 
Well, I figured that the two big pigs wo 
buy Time and the small one would buy a D 
of overalls for my husband, and a gingham dr 
for me by Jan. 1, 1933, but their weight and ¢} 
market didn’t total that way so I waited yp 
Feb. 1 to sell the two big pigs. Yes, $4.85 
the answer! The third pig I’m going to feed tn 
wecks longer, then we can have a new dress, oy 
alls and you can have 13c more. So don’t ry 
me, big boys, don’t rush me. 
Mrs. L. R. Bropericx 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


oh) 
Grand Rapids Furniture 
Sirs: 

In your brilliant review of Noel Coward; 
equally brilliant play, Design for Living (Tuy 
Jan. 30), are two glaring errors—one duet 
reviewer's lack of judgment, the other to his lack 
of facts. Description of the second act place 
Gilda in a “gaudy penthouse full of Gra 
Rapids ‘moderne’ furniture which she is sellin: 
to people with more money than taste,” 

The association of Grand Rapids furnity 
with gaudiness and iack of taste reflects wrong 
fully upon the standing of the product in i; 
dustry and indicts the judgment of the th 
sands of American people who regard their Grar 


Rapids furniture as a cultural enrichment , 
their homes. Grand Rapids, for more than 
half century, has set the furniture styles 


this country. 

Your “error in fact” lies in your designati 
of Gilda’s furniture as moderne. This particular 
species (if we may be allowed to use the term 
has long been classed with forgotten disasters 
It appeared and disappeared in New York short 
after the Paris exposition in 1925. No one make 
it now and no one buys it. Only New Yor 
thought it found in the erotic delirium « 
“moderne” a salvation of American home fur 
nishing artistry. Grand Rapids did not partici- 
pate in this fiasco. 

The designs of Gilda’s furniture may best lx 
classed with your critic’s apt designation as 
“rolling in the hay.” 

A. P. JoHnson 

Education Director 

Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sirs: 

j You refer to the furniture made in Grar 
Rapids, and couple it with people who ha 
more money than taste. We who have made th 
furnishings of homes a life work are not w- 
accustomed to hear some such comments fro! 
half-baked decorators who have “arrived” }y 
reading a book and doing a friend’s apartmen! 
It is surprising, however, to get it from Tim 

Since the early days of the Dutch cabin 
makers settling in Grand Rapids, the thought « 
fine furniture, fine in design and quality, ha 
been linked with that community.  Throug 
generations this tradition has been carried ‘ 
and some of the very finest of creations, bot 
in “moderne” and_ traditional styles ha 
emanated from the institutions in Gran 
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in QUALITY : 


Six times the power 


New radio des ign ~ New realism 


EW delight in the great music of the air awaits the 

radio listener. Now, radio with far greater sparkle 
and life,—an impression of the artists’ ‘‘presence’’ you have 
never known before. 


In this latest radio Stromberg-Carlson has increased the 
undistorted power delivered to the speaker six times. Vari- 
ations of an orchestra’s volume, the crescendo and diminu- 
endo, are EXACT! No longer are you deprived of the color 
and expression which are given by a surge of sound. Even 
the percussion instruments so difficult of reproduction come 
through in true magnitude,—the cymbals, the beat of the 
drums—the low notes of the piano. And though your radio 
is playing softly, every instrument is retained in its proper 
proportion to the rest of the music. 


All this glorious performance in these Stromberg-Carlsons 
has been made possible by a new circuit, new and extremely 
powerful tubes especially designed for Stromberg-Carlson, 
and a new dynamic speaker. 

Once more, Stromberg-Carlson holds steadily to its tradi- 
tion: to add quality to quality; to do all that telephone 
engineering skill can suggest so that radio may give greater 
enjoyment. Yet a Stromberg-Carlson costs so little more 
and gives so much more satisfaction, that not only there ts 
nothing finer than a Strombere-Carlson, but in te long run 
nothing more economical. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


__ tromberg-Carlson___ 


8 MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS SINCE 1894 ED 








NEW TUBES. Super-Triodes No. 2A3 
and Vacuum Rectifier Tube No. 5Z3 (espe- 
cially designed for Stromberg-Carlson) make 
possible a new, far superior audio system. 





AUTOMATIC LOW-VOLUME TONE 
COMPENSATION. Strengthening of bass 
tones automatically as volume is lessened 
to meet room requirements ... low tones 
fully heard at faint as well as loud volume. 


DOUBLE PUSH-PULL AMPLIFICA- 
TION. Increases capacity for volume to the 
speaker six times. This makes possible a 
reat reserve of distortion-free power to 





meet sudden crescendos in the program. 


METER FOR VISUAL TUNING. In 
every receiver having Automatic Volume 
Control, a means of visual tuning is necessa- 
ry. A highly sensitive, accurate meter is the 
best guide to the exact point for finest tone. 





These new receivers have model numbers 48, 49 
and 50, also the 51 (radio and automatic phono- 
graph). Stromberg-Carlson prices range from 
$143 to $567.50. (East of Rockies.) Learn your 
nearest dealer’s address from the classified section 


of the telephone directory. 
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Mayse you THINK you know all about 
motor car performance ... maybe you 
think the car you own is all a car can be. 


That’s because you simply can’t imagine 
what you’re missing . .. until you learn 
what a really modern car is like. 


Take the wheel of a new Chrysler Six or 
Eight. Get your first thrill when Chrysler’s 
new All-Silent transmission whisks you 
from silent low through silent second to 
silent, floating high. Learn that even re- 
verse is silent in a Chrysler! 


Flash away at a traffic light . . . watch the 
lumbering, out-dated cars fade away in the 
rearview mirror. 


You never need touch the clutch .. . it’s 
not only automatic ... it engages fast or 
slow, according to your speed. There’s Free 
Wheeling too, with a smoothness engineers 
are busy trying to duplicate. 


Try to find a tremor of vibration. Of course 
you can’t! That’s Chrysler’s patented Float- 
ing Power engine mounting ... the envy 
of the industry. 


Hit the open road as fast as you like... 
you can’t hurt that engine. Learn about 
the new Chrysler valve inserts of special 
hard alloy steel that increase power and 
greatly reduce valve grinding. About 
Chrysler’s new T-slot pistons...so perfected 
in design they will outwear the average car. 


ee how the bumps melt away under you. 
Chrysler’s Oilite springs—that can’t squeak 
and never need oiling—are giving you the 
smoothest ride on earth. Shock absorbers 
on Chrysler Eights are automatically con- 
trolled. 


Step on the brakes . .. pick up again in a 
flash. Take a turn at 60. Only Chrysler 
gives you the priceless combination of hy- 
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“The finest cars ever to bear my name” JTC, 
a 





1933 CHRYSLER SIX BROUGHAM, $795 


take the wheel of Chrysler’s newest 


draulic brakes, Chrysler’s instant pick-up 
and the low center of gravity of matchless 
all-steel bodies and girder-truss frames. 


Stack all this up against any standards 
you like. 
smarter in style, any more beautifully 
tailored and trimmed. 


Then try to imagine a car any 


Value! Why Chrysler has the whole in- 
dustry wondering. And you will wonder 
too, why you should drive an out-moded 
car when it costs so little to be happier 
with a Chrysler. 


1933 Chrysler Six; 83 horsepower, 117-inch wheelbase, six 
body types, $795 to $1055. Automatic Clutch $9.50 extra. 
1933 Royal Eight; 90 horsepower, 120-inch wheelbase, five 
body types, $945 to $1195. 1933 Imperial Eight; 108 horse- 
power, 126-inch wheelbase, five body types, $1355 to $1595. 
1933 Custom Imperial; ]35 horsepower, 146-inch wheelbase, 


six body types, $2895 to $3595. All prices f. o. b. factory. 


CHRYSLER 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Prospect 


Last week President Hoover was aware 
of another quiver of economic hysteria 
running through the nation. The Michi- 
gan bank moratorium had jolted the coun- 
try badly, stripped the R. F. C. of most of 
its psychological assets (see p. 12). 
Manhattan bankers had rarely looked 
more worried. Financiers put unofficial 
observers at the doors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to watch the outflow of gold. 
There was widespread agreement with 
Bernard Mannes Baruch’s dictum before 
a Senate committee that the U. S. was 
confronted with a condition “worse than 
war” (see p. 9). 

Yet one fact steadied the country—the 
Washington administration was on the eve 
of a change, a New Deal. When that pros- 
pect was threatened last week by crazy 
bullets fired at the President-elect in Mi- 
ami (see col. 2), people seemed to feel 
that their faith in the future was also the 
assassin’s target. At a tense psychological 
moment, Mr. Roosevelt’s escape and 
cheerful reaction had a buoyant effect far 
beyond anything President Hoover could 
have said or done. 


@ Despite the fact that he would be out 
of office in less than a fortnight, President 
Hoover last week again begged a balky 
Congress to execute his legislative ideas. 
In a special message he urged last-minute 
action on the following measures ‘looking 
to the promotion of economic recovery”: 
1) the bankruptcy bill to cut private 
debts; 2) the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway treaty; 3) the Glass banking bill; 
4) the Wagner bill to increase R. F. C. 
relief loans; 5) farm relief, minus the “un- 
workable” Domestic Allotment plan; 6) 
the Robinson bill to repeal R. F. C. loan 
publicity; 7) expansion of Home Loan 
banks into a general mortgage discount 
system; 8) an arms embargo. 


@ Col. Raymond Robins finally reached 
the White House last week. Last Sep- 
tember the Chicago reformer set out from 
Manhattan to keep a luncheon appoint- 
ment with President Hoover, only to dis- 
appear on the way. In November he was 
lound living the unshaven life of a moun- 
taineer in a North Carolina hamlet (Time. 
Nov. 28). Physicians talked of amnesia. 
Last week Reformer Robins & wife not 
only lunched with the President but dined, 
spent the night. 

@ President Hoover last week appointed 
Walter Hughes Newton, his political secre- 
tary, to be a U. S. District judge in Min- 
nesota. It was a hollow honor: the Senate 


refuses to confirm any Hoover nomina- 
tions. 


Escape 

When he walked into ‘“‘a place that had 
a big front with a sign ‘Money to Loan’ 
and bought a gun for $8,” Joe Zangara, 33, 
native of Calabria, Italy, onetime brick- 
layer in New Jersey and last week 1 
blurry-minded transient in Miami, thought 
to himself: ““My stomach, it hurts. I hate 
all Presidents. I kill them.” He had 
pondered the possibility of killing Presi- 
dent Hoover until he read, tore out and 
stuffed in his pocket a newspaper clipping 
that said President-elect Roosevelt would 
visit Miami in two days. With the .32- 
calibre revolver, which he got from the 
pawnshop without need of permit or self- 
identification, he was a fully equipped 
assassin. 

Most illiterate dagoes* have the killer 
instinct, especially when their animal com- 
fort is disturbed. In the countrysides they 
are notorious pothunters. Hunting U. S. 
Presidents or other public officials is far 
easier for deranged dagoes than pothunt- 
ing afield. All Joe Zangara had to do was 
go to Miami’s Bay’Front Park and take a 
front seat, wait like an ardent if stupid- 
looking patriot until the President-elect 
should come within range. 

Shortly after dusk President-elect 
Roosevelt docked at Miami on Vincent 
Astor’s sleek white Nourmahal. After his 
twelve-day fishing trip he was tanned, 
cheerful, energetic, quite out of touch with 

*Time here uses advisedly a word offensive 
to Italians and other persons of Mediterranean 
origin. In the average U. S. vocabulary the word 
conveniently connotes foreigners of suspicious, 





possibly vicious character (In distinction, 
“wop”’ seems to mean a more goodnatured in- 
dividual.) Used without respect to nationality, 
let “dagoes” not unduly offend any national 
sensibilities. —Ep. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





affairs of State. “I haven't really seen a 
newspaper since I left, except the Nassau 
paper yesterday,’* he told reporters who 
crowded aboard the yacht to greet him. 
After dinner the President-elect got into 
an open automobile with Miami's Mayor 
Gauthier and drove to Bay Front Park 
where some 20,000 cheering Floridians and 
visitors were gathered to see and hear him 
before he entrained for New York. 

At 9:30 p. m. his car stopped before the 
bandstand, crowded with notables. A lapel 
microphone was put into his hand. He 
pulled himself up on the car’s downfolded 
top and began one of the brief, pleasant 
little speeches at which he is so adept: 

“My friends, I’m no stranger here. 

I’ve had a very wonderful twelve days’ 
fishing It has been a wonderful rest. 
I’m not going to attempt to tell you any 
fish stories. . The only fly in the oint- 
ment has been I’ve put on about ten 
pounds. I hope to come down here 
next winter. Many thanks.” 

The crowd cheered and clapped as the 
President-elect slid back down to the seat. 
On the bandstand sat Chicago’s Mayor 
Anton Joseph Cermak. Mr. Roosevelt 
beckoned him down to his car. “Hello, 
Tony!” “Hello, Mr. President!” After 
a moment’s chat Mayor Cermak turned to 
walk away. A man rushed up to hand Mr. 
Roosevelt a long telegram. The President- 
elect started to read— 

Bang! Joe Zangara was standing up on 
a wobbly bench among the spectators fir- 
ing his pistol at President-elect Roosevelt 
not 35 ft. away. The first shot dropped 
Margaret Kruis, Newark showgirl, with a 
head wound. 

Bang! The second bullet drilled into 
Mayor Cermak’s belly, on the right, just 
below the ribs. He crumpled to his knees. 
Blood oozed through his white shirt, mak- 
ing a narrow rectangle parallel to his belt 
(see p. 25). 

Joe Zangara’s shooting arm was suddenly 
shoved up in the air by the frail hand of 
Lillian Johns Cross, wife of a Miami phy- 
sician. From the row behind, Thomas Ar- 
mour, a lanky Miami contractor, reached 
forward, also grabbed that lethal arm 
But Zangara’s fingers kept working the 
stiff trigger 

Bang! Mrs. Joseph Gill, wife of the 
president of Florida Power and Light Co., 
staggered down the bandstand steps, 
grievously wounded in the abdomen 

Bang! Blood spurted through the white 
hair of William Sinnott, an oldtime New 


*The curious, eminently readable, 80-year-old 
Nassau Guardian, semi-weekly (circulation 
;,000), composed on old tombstones and joint]; 
owned by Miss Mary Moseley and Knowlton 
Lyman (“Junior”) Ames of Chicago, assistant 
to Col. William Franklin Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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York City detective who used to guard 
Governor Roosevelt and, who, vacationing 
in Florida, had come to watch the doings 
from the bandstand. 

Bang! A bullet nicked the forehead of 
Russell Caldwell, Coconut Grove youth. 

In five confused seconds the fusillade 
was over. The crowd was roaring, “GET 


Thus bouncing around on the trunk rack 
the would-be assassin of the next President 
rode first to the hospital to unload his 
victims, then to Miami’s skyscraper jail 
where he was stripped and safely locked up 
on the 21st floor. 

(At the Hospital.) Physicians found 
that a bullet had grazed Mayor Cermak’s 
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Hero Armour, HEROINE Cross 
They saved their President from 


THAT MAN! GET HIM!” An avalanche 
of spectators and police smashed down on 
small Joe Zangara, buried him under a 
mill of arms, legs and bodies. Down with 
him also went nervy little Mrs. Cross, the 
breath knocked out of her 1o0o0-lb. body. 
Handcuffs were forced on Joe Zangara’s 


wrists. Furious hands clamped his arms 
and neck. 
Behind a barrier of Secret Service 


guards President-elect Roosevelt stood up 
in his car, waved his arms at the panicky 
onlookers. His clear voice rang strongly 
above the din: “I’m all right! I’m all 
right.” His car started out of the packed 
people. Somebody jumped on the running 
board yelling: “Mayor Cermak’s shot.” 
Mr. Roosevelt had the car stopped. “Good 
Lord!” he exclaimed. “Bring him here. 
Put him in my car.” Supported by Wil- 
liam. Wood, Dade County Democratic 
leader, Chicago’s “World’s, Fair Mayor,’* 
sagging with shock, was lifted into the 
Roosevelt machine. The President-elect 
held him in his arms as they streaked away 
to the Jackson Memorial Hospital behind 
shrieking police sirens. 

(Back in the Park.) “Kill him! Kill 
him! Lynch him!” cried angry voices in 
the crowd around Joe Zangara. The po- 
lice yanked him to a waiting car into which 
some of his victims were being loaded. 
They shoved him onto the trunk rack, 
mounted guard on the bumpers. The car 
jerked forward. Joe Zangara fell off. Po- 
lice threw him back on, held him down. 





*In 1893 Carter Henry Harrison, another 
“World’s Fair Mayor” of Chicago, was assassi- 
nated in his own doorway by a young jobseeker. 

















Wide World 
ASSASSIN ZANGARA 


. a sick pothunter. 


liver and lodged at the back of his abdo- 
men in his spine. His condition was criti- 
cal. Mrs. Gill was on the brink of death 
as the result of a stomach wound. The 
other three were suffering only from flesh 
wounds. 

Canceling his special train home, 
President-elect Roosevelt lingered at the 
hospital. He went in softly to see Mayor 
Cermak after the nurses got him com- 
fortable in bed. His face taut with pain, 
the Mayor looked up at the President-elect 
and murmured: “I’m mighty glad it was 
me instead of you. I wish you'd be careful. 
The country needs you.” 

“And the country needs men like you, 
Tony,” replied Mr. Roosevelt. 

Back on the Nourmahal for the night, 
Mr. Roosevelt, as he said later, “slept like 
a top.” 

That night Mrs. Roosevelt got word of 
the attempt on her husband’s life when 
she returned from a speaking engagement 
to her Manhattan home. Said she: “Phew! 
. . . But then those things are to be ex- 
pected.” Next day she went as scheduled 
to Ithaca, N. Y. to deliver an address. 

In Washington, President Hoover ex- 
claimed: “A dastardly act!” He sent a 
telegram to his successor “rejoicing” at 
his escape. 

Speaker Garner who as Vice President- 
elect would (under the new 20th Amend- 
ment) have succeeded to the Presidency if 
Zangara’s bullets had found their intended 
mark, did not hear the news until the fol- 
lowing day, so strict is his hotel rule 
against being disturbed at night. 

Next morning Mr. Roosevelt paid a sec- 
ond visit to the hospital before starting 


for New York. Mayor Cermak and Mr 
Gill were holding their own. Perhaps the 
would not die after all. The Presiden. 
elect urged the Mayor to “hurry up and ge; 
well in time to attend the inaugural.” Late, 
aboard his private car Mr. Roosevelt 
called newshawks about him, calmly gaye 
them his version of what happened: 

“A man came forward with a telegram 
. . . Just then I heard what I thought was 
a firecracker; then several more . . . the 
chauffeur started the car... . 

“T looked around and saw Mayor Cer. 
mak doubled up and Mrs. Gill collaps- 
ing. 

“T called to the chauffeur to stop. 

“IT saw Mayor Cermak being carried 
. . . He was alive, but I didn’t think he 
was going to last. I put my left am 
around him and my hand on his pulse, but 
I couldn’t find any pulse. 

“After we had gone another block 
Mayor Cermak straightened up and I got 
his pulse. . . . I remember I said, ‘Tony 
keep quiet—don’t move. It won't hut 
you if you keep quiet.’ .. .”’ 

Meanwhile big-eyed mop-haired Joe 
Zangara sat in his high Miami cell rubbing 
his aching stomach and repeating: “If | 
could eat, I no kill anybody.” He ap. 
peared without remorse, explaining that 
his animosity ran against Mr. Roosevelt 
only as President-elect, not as an indi- 
vidual. Police investigation revealed the 
following case history: 

Zangara arrived in the U. S. in 1923 
He worked as a brick mason in Hacker- 
sack and Paterson, N. J. He was quiet and 
solitary, had no police record. But one em- 
ployer recalled that he harangued fellow- 
workers against “the rich and powerful 
during lunch hours. In 1929 he was natural- 
ized, later registering as a Republica 
voter. In 1926 his appendix was removed 
Suffering from stomach ulcers he roamed 
the country restlessly. This chronic con- 
plaint evidently warped his reason, excited 
him to last week’s mad act. 

Pleading guilty to four assault charges 
Zangara was sentenced to 80 years i 
prison by Judge E. C. Collins. “Don’t b 
stingy, give me 100 years!” he shouted 

Back in Manhattan, Mr. Roosevelt’ 
bodyguard was at wartime strength an 
alertness as he settled down to conferences 
on his Cabinet and policies. An importan! 
caller: Sir Ronald Lindsay, the Britis 
Ambassador, back from London with his 
Government’s latest views on War Debts 
An important development: Senator Car 
ter Glass finally refused the Treasury 
portfolio, which thereupon went, it ap 
peared, to William Hartman Woodin, mv: 
sical president of American Car & Foun 
dry Co. 

From the world at large messages 0! 
sympathy and relief flooded in upon 
President-elect Roosevelt. To a man, his 
country rose to applaud his cool courage 
in the face of Death. All minor political 
discords were hushed in the paean of popt- 
lar rejoicing at his escape. The Miami 
episode added one more asset to the large 
store Franklin Roosevelt already has to 
take into the White House: he is a martyr 
President at the start of his term. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The House: 
@ Passed (289-to-121) a Senate resolu- 
tion to repeal the 18th Amendment; sent 
it to the States for ratification (see p. 11 ). 
@ Passed the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. 
@ Approved the conference report on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill; 
sent it to the President. 
@ Held a memorial service for the two 
Senators and eight Representatives who 
died within the year. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed a bill by South Carolina’s Smith 
to create a Government cotton pool, re- 
duce production; sent it to the House. 
@ Passed (63-to-23) a resolution by Wis- 
consin’s Blaine to repeal the 18th Amend- 
ment; sent it to the House (see above). 
@ Passed the $370,000,000 War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, after providing 
$20,000,000 to care for 88,000 boys left 
vagrant by the Depression, at Army 
camps; sent it to conference. 
@ Passed (53-to-10) a bill by New York’s 
Wagner increasing the R. F. C. jobless 
relief fund by $300,000,000; sent it to the 
House. , 
Prelude to Power 
(See front cover) 





When the Depression broke over the 
high head of the Republican Administra- 
tion in 1929, President Hoover called to 
the White House a swarm of bankers, 
financiers, businessmen, industrialists, rail- 
roaders, labor leaders, farm spokesmen. 
In the privacy of his study, one by one, 
he asked them what he should do in the 
economic emergency. Almost to a man his 
visitors told him to sit tight, keep smiling, 
let the tempest blow itself out. For nearly 
two years he followed their advice. 

Last week many of the same advisers 
were back in Washington, this time to tell 
the incoming Democrats how to save the 
nation. Parading before the Senate’s 
powerful Committee on Finance they 
spoke what was supposed to be the keen- 
est, soundest thought of the country. 

Their remarks were not addressed to 
Utah’s grim, bespectacled Reed Smoot who 
as the committee’s Republican chairman 
sat nodding at the head of the long green- 
baize table. He is a lame duck, svon to 
fall from his roost. Nor did the witnesses 
talk to impress Michigan’s white-crested 
Couzens or Pennsylvania’s sad-faced Reed 
or Wisconsin's pompadoured La Follette. 
All these would soon be in an impotent Re- 
publican minority. The man the witnesses 
knew they were talking to was the tall, 
rangy, half-bald Democrat who slumped in 
his chair at Senator Smoot’s left—Missis- 
sippi's Pat Harrison. After March 4, Sena- 
tor Harrison will move into Senator 
Smoot’s highbacked seat at the top of the 
table, become ruler of the committee that 
fixes the nation’s taxes and tariffs. 

As witnesses filed past, Senator Harri- 
son sucked softly on a big cigar, rubbed 
the palms of his long, bony hands together, 
beamed self-satisfaction through his horn- 


rimmed glasses. Like an eager runner who 
beats the starting gun, he had not waited for 
March 4 and the change of administration 
to start this parade of economists, finan- 
ciers and industrialists at the Capitol. He 
had gotten the Senate to adopt his resolu- 
tion calling for-an investigation of the 
Depression at once. In his forehandedness 











International 
BANKER REYNOLDS 


“We can’t get anybody but the feeble- 
minded to borrow.” 


he had a double purpose: 1) to stall off 
radical legislation at this session; 2) to 
give the Roosevelt Administration all 
available ideas on relief as early as pos- 
sible. 

“Balance! Balance!” During the first 
week of the hearing Big Business ding- 
donged one idea into the Senators’ ears: 
BALANCE THE BUDGET. Witness 
after witness from Wall Street could see 
no salvation for the country until the 
Government ruthlessly cut expenses, lived 
within its income. To this necessity they 
subordinated foreign debts, tariffs, jobless 
relief, railroads, public works and the large 
variety of panaceas put forward by more 
imaginative but substantial citizens. 
Bernard Mannes Baruch had sounded the 
keynote the opening day: “Put Federal 
credit beyond peradventure of a doubt. 

No nation ever dared to incur deficits 
as large as ours. The suspicion is growing 
that we do not really intend to balance the 
budget.” 

Mr. Baruch also sent chills of fear down 
Senatorial spines when he solemnly 
warned: “I regard the condition of this 
country as the most serious in its history. 
It is worse than war.” 

Before the committee came burly Jack- 
son Eli Reynolds, president of First 
National Bank of New York, and Myron 
Charles Taylor, handsome -toard chairman 
of U. S. Steel. Their harping on the bene- 
fits of a balanced budget vexed the com- 
mittee, but when Senators badgered them 
with pointed questions as to how & where 
income and outgo could be evened up, 
neither witness had an answer. 


less 


Times & Sense. Declared Banker 
Reynolds: “I don’t believe in the omnis- 
cient power of any man to point the way 
out of this situation. . . . Ninety-nine out 
of 100 persons haven’t good sense. In 
good times they are willing to take big 
risks. A seeming prosperity gives them a 
sort of dementia. Anybody would borrow 
then. We can’t get anybody but the feeble- 
minded to borrow now. I think I can 
pay my debts but I know a great many 
people who will never be able to pay 
theirs. . . . There’ll be a considerable re- 
vision of debts.” 

Steelman Taylor was nonplussed at the 
point-blank manner in which Senators 
questioned him. He retreated behind gen- 
eralities: “I think the surplus of raw 
materials is our greatest menace. 
Industrialists are a confident people, a 
hopeful people. They believe in the future 
of this country. We’re trying to find the 
remedy.” 

Other Ideas from other witnesses: 

Publisher Paul Block—“T would suggest 
a coalition Cabinet a small manufac- 
turers’ sales tax ...a $4,000,000,000 
bond issue for public works.” 


Economist Herman Arendtz of Boston— 
“Immediate relief is necessary to prevent 
banks, railroads and insurance companies 
from collapsing. . . . The capital struc- 
ture has got to be reduced. I favor a 
‘token dollar’ by which silver would be 
remonetized within the bounds of the gold 
standard.” 

Edward Dickinson Duffield (Prudential 
Life Insurance Co.)—‘It’s difficult for 
Congress alone to cure things. Modi- 
fication of debtor-creditor contracts often 
are needed and justified but to destroy the 
obligations attaching to such contracts will 
weaken the entire basis of our system. A 
7o¢ dollar wouldn’t be so bad if business- 
men were sure that it would be maintained 
as a 70¢ dollar.” 

John Francis (“Red Mike’’) Hylan, one- 
time Mayor of New York—‘The greatest 
sham of the age which has made all man- 
kind its victims has been the plan of 
inducing foreign governments to adopt the 
gold standard under the pretense of stabi- 
lizing their currencies and then making 
them large loans at high rates of interest ¢ 

John William Davis—‘T have nothing to 
offer, either of fact or theory. As the 
Depression is not due to any single cause 
unless it be human folly, I am sure it can- 
not be cured by any single remedy.” 

Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr.—*‘T find that 
my thinking is so entirely out of harmony 
with that of the leaders of Congress that 
I feel I would only be wasting the time of 
your committee.” 

George Horace Lorimer—‘All my views 
have been published in The Saturday 
Evening Post.” 

David Franklin 
other solution than a 
system.” 

John Llewellyn Lewis (A. F. of L.) 
“A horde of small-time leaders in industry 
and finance looted the purse of the popu- 
lation.” 


Louis John Taber (National Grange )— 


Houston—‘I see no 
unified banking 
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“Agriculture is suffering from iron debts 
and rubber money.” 

Only occasionally did Senator Harrison 
dip into this flow of testimony. Once he 
got a vigorous assent from Mr. Duffield 
when he asked: “If the coming special 
session got to work, composed its differ- 
ences, balanced the Budget, passed con- 
structive measures and then adjourned 
quickly, in two months, would not that 
have a good effect on the country?” And 
Pat Harrison jokingly advised Mr. 
Houston to “get off that subject” when the 
onetime Secretary of the Treasury began 
to hector Senator Smoot on the evil effects 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. But for 
the most part Senator Harrison sat back 
and listened, with what seemed to be com- 
plete agreement, to the expression of con- 
servative business opinion. 

A Cross-Cut of the first week’s hearing 
suggested these conclusions: 1) currency 
inflation is the biggest fear of U. S. busi- 
ness; 2) R. F. C. has been a sharp disap- 
pointment; 3) the Government is pouring 
money down a rat-hole in trying to sup- 
port 1929 capital values; 4) first-raters are 
more humble in presenting their remedies 
than second-raters; 5) it is easier to criti- 
cize Congress than to advise it. 

Pat Harrison. The important part he 
will play in the leadership of the new 
Democratic Senate has done much to sober 
Pat Harrison and tighten his loose-hitched 
tongue. At 51 he has become almost owl- 
ish under the prospective burdens of 
statesmanship. The great lung capacity he 
first developed as a barefoot boy hawking 
the Memphis Appeal & Avalanche about 
the dusty streets of his native Crystal 
Springs, Miss. seems to have deserted him. 
He still makes windy speeches outside 
Washington about ‘mah countree” and 
views Republican doings with “amaze- 
munt” but he is no longer the Senate’s 
loudest wit. 

He was christened Byron Patton Har- 
rison but Pat has become his common-law 
name. At Louisiana University he earned 
his tuition as a mess hall waiter while 
pitching on the college baseball team. 
Later he taught school, studied law, served 
as a local district attorney and, at 29, was 
elected to the House. In 1918 he per- 
formed a political miracle by defeating 
notorious James Kimble Vardaman for the 
Senate and taking over the seat once 
occupied by Jefferson Davis. His first ten 
years in a Republican Senate were ones of 
irresponsible fun at the expense of the 
G. O. P. He teased and tormented Henry 
Cabot Lodge. He smeared President Hard- 
ing with mock sympathy. He tweaked and 
twitted President Coolidge. He first put 
in circulation the “dammed, drained and 
ditched” joke on Engineer Hoover. But 
his gibes were always in loud good humor 
and after a particularly spirited attack he 
would stroll off to a ball game arm-in-arm 
with Republican Leader Watson. Always 
the smart politician, Democrat Harrison 
played close to the Brown Derby in 1928, 
was an early passenger on the Roosevelt 
bandwagon. 

Since early in December, businessmen 
have been flooding Senator Harrison with 


mail and messages to establish friendly 
relations with the next chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Few of them really 
had anything to fear from him. On taxa- 
tion he opposes a Federal sales tax (though 
his own Mississippi has a State one), is 
inclined to go to the income-tax-paying 
class for more revenue. A vociferous foe 
of Republican protection, he is a red-hot 
supporter of President-elect Roosevelt’s 
reciprocal tariff scheme. Under his chair- 
manship Industry can expect deep cuts in 
its protective rates but Agriculture will be 
kept well inside the wall. On War debts 
he is relatively open-minded, except in the 
case of France. Once, traveling in Europe, 
he was stopped at the French border and 
fined for trying to smuggle a box of cheap 
cigars. A Dry turned Wet, he expects to 
raise large sums from the legalization of 
liquor. 

And Colleagues. The new Senate in 
which Senator Harrison will be the leader 
on Government finance is composed of 59 
Democrats, 36 Republicans, one Farmer 
Laborite. At the head of the Chamber, 
with Vice President Garner on the rostrum 
to help him steer, will be Arkansas’ ruddy, 
rugged Joseph Taylor Robinson who has 
gamely forgotten his own unsuccessful run 
for the Vice-Presidency in 1928. For all 
his red-faced bellowing Leader Robinson 
is at heart a level-headed conservative who 
will do his utmost to keep the Roosevelt 
legislative program on the track. The same 
quick temper which once set him fighting 
on a Washington golf course is Leader 
Robinson’s greatest handicap in uniting his 
followers. 

Committee personnel will depend upon 
which Senators President Roosevelt picks 
for his Cabinet. Virginia’s Glass having re- 
fused the Treasury, he will remain. The 
drafting of Montana’s Walsh, and Ten- 
nessee’s Hull would not only weaken the 
Democratic leadership on the floor but 
also strip the committees on Judiciary and 
Finance, respectively, of their strongest 
members. 


ARMY & NAVY 

War’s End 

After six tense days of hide & seek in 
the big Pacific, the U. S. Battle Force, 
Blue defender in the Navy's Fleet Prob- 
lem No. 14, and the Scouting Force, Black 
raiders, met off California last week, went 
through 36 hours of terrific mimic fight- 
ing. The Black fleet of cruisers and car- 
riers were strong aloft, weak afloat. The 
Blues had all the battleships. Black bomb- 
ers from a divided force peppered San 
Pedro and San Francisco but heavy Blue 
guns (firing 1-lb. blanks) took make-be- 
lieve toll on the Lexington and Saratoga. 
Most unexpected occurrence in the “war” 
was a flash from the Navy Department in 
Washington ordering the battleships Ari- 
zona and West Virginia to consider them- 
selves suddenly torpedoed. 

Problem No. 14 over, the two 
stood into San Francisco where their 
weary crews were given shore leave. 
Though officially neither side won or lost, 
the consensus was a repulse of Black by 


fleets 


Blue on the theory that a light sea force 
though preponderant in the air, could no 
effectively stand up against the defensiy, 
fire of battleships. 


RACES 
At Ringgold 


A mile out of Ringgold, La., a young 
Negro last week marched an elderly bank 
cashier and his wife along the railroad 
track in their night clothes. When he at. 
tempted to rape the woman, the husband 
fought him off, was pounded to death 
with a pistol butt. 

Promptly captured, Nelson Nash, 24, 
confessed the crime, started to lead police 
to the scene, when a white mob scooped 
him out of the hands of the Law. At the 
end of a rope Nelson Nash rove in the 
air while 50 bullets peppered his wriggling 
black body. Wet wood was all that pre- 
vented the lynchers of Nelson Nash from 
burning him at the stake. 


RELIEF 


Squatters & Marchers 


Into Seattle’s ten-story County-City 
Building one night last week swarmed 
some 3,000 hungry, ragged men, women & 
children. For months they had been living 
on food from county commissaries. Now 
the Legislature had decreed that they 
should get it from neighborhood grocers 
with requisitions issued by a State Relief 
Commission. To the desperate 3,000 this 
meant a 40% cut in their food supply, a 
pride-hurting investigation of their need. 
Mayor John Francis Dore told police to 
let them alone. Grateful, the demonstra- 
tors furnished their own police, who 
shoved through the mob crying: “Keep 
moving! Don’t bother anybody or the 
cops will be after us. Keep orderly!” 

In the County Commissioners’ audi- 
torium, crammed to the doors, spokesmen 
argued themselves hoarse for more cash 
and food relief, free light and water, 5,000 
gal. of gasoline for a motor march on the 
State Capitol at Olympia. Just as hoarsely 
the Commissioners argued the imposs 
bility of granting their demands. 

The demonstrators settled down to stay 
until they got results. Mothers with babes 
in arms got sleepy first, dropped off in the 
comfortable chairs. The rest lay dow 
on the marble floor—hard and cold but 
better than Seattle streets with icy winés 
whistling up from Puget Sound. 

Next day the demonstrations became‘ 
big, grim picnic. Sandwiches, forage 
from nearby restaurants, were pass 
around. From the county jail came coffee 
Someone got hold of a gavel, used it t 
beat time for a song. Pinocle games 
started. Other groups squatted agains 
the walls, swapped stories. 

More jobless kept coming until some 
5,000 of them, squeezed and sweaty, hat 
the second and seventh floors almost 10 
themselves. Still no one _ interfered 
Official Seattle is inclined to be lenient 
with its unemployed. For nearly two 
years they have been organized in a sell- 
helping Unemployed Citizens League 0! 
high political potency. Municipally-owned 
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public utilities furnish free light and water 
to thousands. Lately a mortgage com- 
pany fixed up a fine home in one of the 
city’s best residential districts. Before a 
prospective renter could move in, several 
unemployed families had taken squatters’ 
possession of the house. Hundreds of 
such squatters are scattered through Seat- 
tle apartments and houses. Court sym- 
pathies are with the cashless tenant, 
against the landlord who wants to evict or 


foreclose. . 
After two days & nights authorities de- 
cided that the picnic had lasted long 
enough. Police spent two hours gently 
herding out the crowd. From the roof 
deputy sheriffs used a fire hose to quench 
the spirits of some 500 or 600 who tried 
to force their way back inside. 
@ Some 4,000 Nebraska farmers slept on 
the State Fair Grounds two miles out of 
Lincoln one night last week. Next morn- 
ing they hitched up their overalls, raised 
their banners, marched shouting and sing- 
ing to the Capitol. Half of them got into 
the legislative chamber, presented to a 
joint session of the Legislature two sets of 
demands for relief, including a mortgage 
moratorium law. Then all went peaceably 
home. Next day Nebraska’s Senate and 
House Judiciary Committee voted to re- 
port out Governor Bryan’s bill to halt 
farm foreclosures for two years. 


PROHIBITION 


21st Amendment 


It was 1:30 p. m. by the gold watch he 
pulled out of his vest pocket and laid on 
his paper-cluttered desk when Texas’ Sena- 
tor Morris Sheppard rose in the Senate 
chamber one day last week. A small, prim 
man with greying hair and narrow eyes, 
his greatest claim to fame is being co- 
author of the 18th Amendment. The 
happiest, proudest day of his 57 years (30 
of them in Congress) came Aug. 1, 1917 
when the Senate wrote national Prohibi- 
tion into the Constitution. Every Jan. 16 
since, all Senate business has had to halt 
while the “Father of the 18th Amend- 
ment” delivered an oration to commemo- 
rate the Amendment’s effective date. 

Now Senator Sheppard arose, not to 
praise Prohibition, but in a desperate last- 
ditch defense of it. Waiting at the Senate 
door was a Repeal resolution. To keep it 
off the floor the little Texan cleared his 
throat and said: 

“Ten years ago lacking six days I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the subject of the 
proceedings of the League of Nations. I 
now propose to take up where I left off 
ten years ago... .” 

Thus began a pathetic one-man filibus- 
ter against Repeal. In slow measured 
words Senator Sheppard recited the dec- 
ade’s doings at Geneva. Monotonously 
he read from old documents. Slowly he 
meandered down long columns of figures. 
His dronings drove Senators from the 
chamber, left Vice President Curtis suffer- 
ing silently and alone on the rostrum. 
Tourists in the gallery gaped down at the 
spectacle of one little Dry defying the 
U. S. electorate. 

Author of the Repeal resolution was 


Wisconsin’s Blaine (lame duck). Asked 
he: “How long does the Senator think he 
may continue his debate?” 

Sheppard: That depends on how long 
the spirit moves me. I can’t tell how long 
I may speak when I am under the inspira- 
tion of a sense of duty. 

Blaine: It may be indefinitely ? 

Sheppard: It might be indefinitely. 

Blaine: The Senator does not anticipate 
concluding before 6 o'clock? 

Sheppard: I do not. 

Blaine: Or before 10 o'clock? 

Sheppard: I do not—if I can hold out. 














SHEPPARD 


TEXAs’ 
His filibuste rw’ 


”as a sorry solo. 


He held out until 10 p. m. when, no 
other Senate Dry having gone to his as- 
sistance, he suddenly and unexpectedly 
put his watch back in his pocket, dropped 
into his chair. Next day the Senate voted 
58-to-23 to take up the Repeal resolu- 
tion. During the two-day debate that fol- 
lowed Senator Sheppard uttered not an- 
other word. : 

Chief motive power behind Repeal in 
the Senate was no longtime Wet but a 
longtime Dry from Arkansas—Joseph 
Taylor Robinson. In 1928 Senator Robin- 
son ran for Vice President as a Dry beside 
Wet Al Smith. In 1931 he was still dog- 
gedly opposed to his party’s Wet turn. At 
a Washington meeting he thundered Bry- 
anesquely: “You cannot write on the ban- 
ner of the Democratic party the skull & 
crossbones of an outlaw trade.” But after 
last year’s Chicago convention, Senator 
Robinson, loyal Democrat, swallowed his 
personal opinions. 

When the Repeal resolution came from 
the committee it contained two provisions 
objectionable to most Wets: 1) ratification 
of the amendment by State Legislatures; 
2) authority for Congress to “regulate or 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
be drunk on the premises where sold.” It 
was Senator Robinson who offered amend- 
ments to bring the resolution back into 
line with the Democratic platform which 
promised ratification by majority vote 


of State conventions in 36 and 
complete withdrawal of Federal control of 
liquor within the States. 

Agreed on the essence of its act, the 
Senate plunged into hot altercation over 
legal technicalities. The State convention 
method of ratification has never before 
been specified by Congress. Fine-spun ar- 
guments were developed over the power 
of Congress to require this method. Mon- 
tana’s Senator Walsh complained of the 
expense. New York’s Wagner pleaded for 
referendum by the people rather than their 
representatives. The Senate favored con- 
vention ratification, 45-to-15. 

Senator Robinson’s other argument to 
leave liquor control exclusively to the 
States started a swirling debate around the 
ghost of the saloon. His deep chest heav- 
ing, Senator Robinson summed up after 
Senators Borah, Glass, Steiwer and Capper 
had been heard: 

“Everybody condemns the saloon. I’m 
no champion of it and never have been. I 
have submerged my personal views, be- 
lieving it my duty to take this course. . . . 
If liquor is to be sold at all, it must be 
sold either in saloons or State agencies and 
I don’t think Congress ought to be com- 
mitted to the policy that we're choosing 
permanently between those agencies. .. . 
The States have just as much ability to 
handle this question as Congress... . 
There is no ideal way of dealing with the 
liquor problem. We’ve been looking for 
such a way for almost a century and it has 
not been found. . . . I have grave doubt 
in whatever form this amendment is sub- 


States, 


mitted whether 36 States will ever ratify 
a 

Federal control over the saloon went 
Out, 40-t0-35. 


\ tense hush fell over the Senate as 
Vice President Curtis intoned: “The ques- 
tion is, Shall the joint resolution, as 
amended, be ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading and read the third time? 

The question now is, Shall the joint resolu- 
tion pass?” 

Kentucky’s Barkley demanded a roll call, 
Not until the clerk reached “Borah” was 
the first ‘‘no” recorded. Packed in the gal- 
leries, professional Prohibitors gazed down 
at the scene like stone images. At last 
Vice President Curtis intoned: 

“On this question the yeas are 63, the 
nays are 23. More than two-thirds having 
voted in the affirmative, the joint resolu- 
tion is passed.” 

Mrs. Boole, in the gallery, sat down 
hard. Tears welled in her old hazel eyes 
Below her on the floor a five-minute Wet 
demonstration erupted. 

Last December, on the first day of the 
session, Speaker Garner gave the House a 
chance to vote Repeal. The House defeated 
it by six votes. Following the Senate’s 
action, the Speaker called a Democratic 
caucus at which members were bound to 
support Repeal as a party principle. 

Two days later the Senate resolution 
emerged on the House floor. Forty minutes 
of machine-gun debate followed. The vote 
sent Repeal to the States for ratification, 
289-to-121I. 

First State to call its convention: Wyo- 
ming. 
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CRIME 
Mandolin Murder 


The leading gangsters of three leading 
U. S. cities are leaders no more. Chicago's 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone is round- 
ing out his first year in Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary for tax evasion. New York’s Owen 
(“Owney”) Madden languishes in Sing 
Sing for parole violation and Larry Fay, 
onetime milk racketeer, departed this life 
New Year’s Day, broke. Twenty-four 
days later Boston’s Charles (“King’’) Sol- 
omon, interested in liquor, narcotics and 
white slaves, was pistoled to death in a 
Roxbury, Mass. night club. 

Last week Denver’s leading ‘legger, a 
little grocer named Joe Roma, sat plunk- 
ing his mandolin in front of a music rack 
in his home. While a pot of spaghetti was 
bubbling in the kitchen, some unknown 
persons called. When they rose to go they 
filled Joe Roma with so many .38 and .45 
slugs that the police could not count the 
holes. 

The sudden death of "Legger Roma was 
first thought to be connected with the kid- 
napping, week before, of rich young 
Charles Boettcher II (Trme, Feb. 20). 
‘Legger Roma had just called on Chief of 
Police Albert T. Clark, presumably to dis- 
cuss the Boettcher case. Meanwhile 
Boettcher’s father, satisfied by notes that 
his son was alive & well, promised to pay 
$60,000 ransom. 


BANKS 
Michigan Moratorium (Cont'd ) 


A tall man with a $10 bill in his hand 
stood surveying an apple vendor’s stand 
on Detroit’s Woodward Avenue one day 
last week. “It’s a shame,” he said, “that 
an apple won't fit a pay telephone. I’ve 
been trying to call my wife since last night 
to tell her I wouldn’t be home.” After he 
explained that he was unable to get his bill 
_changed anywhere in Detroit, the apple 
vendor loaned him a nickel. . . . 

Citizens in the fourth largest U. S. city 
and in most of the other Michigan cities 
& towns last week found themselves in 
much the same predicament. Governor 
William A. Comstock’s banking mora- 
torium, unprecedented in scope (TIME, 
Feb. 20), had suddenly cut them off with 
the cash they had in their pockets. People 
were chary of giving small bills for big 
ones. By the time the moratorium was 
modified after two days to permit with- 
drawals up to 5% of deposits, the scarcity 
of money was acute. Even Governor- 
reject Brucker was forced to borrow $10. 
Newsboys had to sell on credit. In Mid- 
land, big Dow Chemical Co. coined mag- 
nesium into “Dowmetal money” with a 
specified value of 20¢. The City of De- 
troit went into technical default, its bonds 
slumped badly. But Michigan stayed 
cheerful. It was considered funny to sing 
to your friends “Brother, Can You Spare 
a Dime?” 

The dearth of money might have 
brought real suffering had not big employ- 
ers like General Motors and Chrysler 
arranged to cash their own pay checks. 
Utility and insurance companies waived 


penalties for late payments. The Post 
Office Department rushed $5,000,000 from 
Washington to cover withdrawals from 
postal savings accounts and to honor 
money orders. Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph brought in cash from adjoining 
States to handle a flood of funds tele- 
graphed to Detroiters. 

Meantime Michigan buzzed with con- 
flicting reports of what brought its bank- 
ing situation to a head. About a year ago 
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GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


“Brother, can you spare a dime?” 


it was an open secret that many Michigan 
banks were in deep water, but Wall Street 
and other financial centres believed that 
the wave of failures that closed 84 banks 
last year—third largest number of closings 
in any State—had washed the situation 
clean. It was known that big Union 
Guardian Trust Co. had been weakened 
by heavy commitments in stricken Detroit 
real estate, that deposits had been seeping 
away. And until Governor Comstock re- 
tracted his first ‘‘unvarnished story” of a 
disagreement among Union Guardian’s 
three big depositors (of whom two were 
not depositors) Michigan thought it knew 
all. 

It was true that Henry Ford’s $7,500,- 
000 deposit was the largest. In addition 
Mr. Ford had loaned Union Guardian (of 
which Edsel Ford and his brother-in-law 
Ernest C. Kanzler are directors) another 
$11,000,000 in an earlier attempt to but- 
tress the crumbling institution. The 
R. F. C. had put up $15,000,000. When 
Union Guardian approached the R. F. C. 
for more, Senator James Couzens, Henry 
Ford’s oldtime partner and a bitter critic 
of the R. F. C., insisted that adequate 
security must be furnished. This the bank 
could not do for a loan large enough to 
permit it to liquidate its business as 
planned. Wealthy Senator Couzens is said 
to have proposed then to Henry Ford that 
together they endorse a $20,000,000 note 
to be used as R. F. C. collateral. Mr. 
Ford, maintaining that the R. F. C. should 
help out banks, not ask others to do so, 





refused. “Jim was trying to make , 
sucker out of me,” he said. Furthermor 
he refused to subordinate his deposit 
the R. F. C. President Hoover was r. 
ported to have telephoned Mr. Ford by 
failed to budge him from his position, 4 
moratorium was the only way out. 

Governor Comstock soon made the hol. 
day optional and many banks outside De. 
troit reopened with severe restrictions on 
withdrawals. In Ann Arbor, home of the 
State University, banks allowed $20 to 
heads of families. Banks in the northem 
peninsula across Lake Michigan resumed 
normal business. 

The moratorium was a midriff blow to 
general business confidence. On the Ney 
York Stock Exchange, both shares and 
bonds were sold down to the lowest prices 
of the year. A staggering rise of money 
in circulation to the highest point of the 
Depression was blamed chiefly on huge 
cash shipments to the Detroit area. Euro 
pean speculators neatly hitched news of 
the eight-day moratorium to the attempt 
on President-elect Roosevelt’s life (see 
p. 7) for a quick raid on the dollar. Franes 
and belgas shot aloft. A brief outflow of 
U. S. gold followed. 

While the Michigan Legislature cooled 
its heels in Lansing waiting for a program 
to be submitted by Detroit bankers, the 
State Senate voted to make Governor 
Comstock banking dictator.* The House, 
wary, postponed action. Breezy, baldish 
bespectacled Bill Comstock has long headed 
the State Democratic organization. His 
election last autumn was his fourth run 
for Governor. Since the Depression he has 
lost his personal fortune, made in lumber; 
his salary ($5,000 reduced voluntarily to 
$4,000) was garnisheed under an old judg- 
ment last fortnight. 

As the end of the moratorium (pieced 
out by Washington’s Birthday) ap 
proached, a scheme was evolving in De. 
troit’s day & night powwows known as thi 
“Michigan Plan.” The suggestion 
Chairman George Willets Davison of Cer: 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Co., attending 
the conferences with representatives 0 
other Manhattan banks, was to merge thi 
big Guardian and First National groups 
At this Detroit balked, seeing a possibilit 
of Eastern dominance. But in the Michi: 
gan Plan, calling for segregation of frozet 
and liquid assets in both State and Ni 
tional banks, bankers believed they had n 
only a solution for their own troubles bi 
also a modus vivendi for closed banks it 
other states. Deposits would be divided ' 
approximately the same proportions as ¢ 
sets. The liquid branch would be operat 
normally, subject to certain restrictions 
the start; the frozen branch would aw 
a thaw. With both State and Federal legis 
lation required it seemed certain that tht 
holiday would be extended. 

*Missouri’s Legislature was considering a bil 
last week to permit officials of any State bani 
to suspend payment when threatened with a ru! 
Then the Finance Commissioner will be calle 
in to operate the bank until he decides whethe! 


continuation of business, reorganization or |i 
quidation is the most suitable course. The lav 


is aimed to catch the situation before it is hope 


less. Legislation to the same end is up befor 
the New York State Senate. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Red Tape Cutter 

When they adopted lusty, Boston-born 
Leon Fraser at the age of 18 months, 
wealthy Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Bonar little 
thought that in Basle, Switzerland last 
week the Directors of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements would unanimously 
elect him President. 

Smart, brisk Banker Fraser is only 43. 
By training a lawyer, he has never worked 
in a bank which received or paid out cash. 
At Basle they send and receive cablegrams 
and telegrams transferring millions and 
hundreds of millions, on paper. Often a 
telephone call suffices. In their safe, some 
two feet wide by four high, they keep as a 
solemn joke two coins, a tiny 25¢ Cali- 
fornia gold piece (genuine) and a reputed 
Spanish sovereign (counterfeit). The im- 
portant thing is that since the B. I. S. was 
founded in 1930 it has slowly become 
“The Central Bank of Central Banks’: 
The World Bank. 

Keen, tactful President-elect Fraser 
sprouted and matured amid the rich mess 
of Reparations and War Debts. Prior to 
the War he had been elaborately educated, 
made up for that by reporting one year for 
the New York World, next year was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Enlisting as a private 
in 1917, he was swiftly promoted to major, 
and Assistant Judge Advocate of the 
A. E. F.’s quarrelsome Service of Supply. 
Decorated with a chestload of Allied 
medals, he practiced international law 
with Paris’ Coudert Brothers after the War 
and sprouted definitely in 1924 as general 
counsel to General Dawes and the other 
experts who drew up the Dawes Plan. 

When Seymour Parker Gilbert, who is 

three years younger than Leon Fraser, was 
appointed Agent General of Reparations 
in Berlin there seemed no reason why so 
young a man as Lawyer Fraser should not 
be appointed the Agent-General’s agent in 
Paris. Making a huge success of this ap- 
pointment, Agent Fraser was in at the 
Paris birth of the Young Plan in 1929. It 
abolished Reparations as such, abolished 
the Agent Generalship of Reparations (S. 
Parker Gilbert cheerfully became a Mor- 
gan Partner) and substituted a “busi- 
nesslike” system of German payments to 
the Allies through an office at Basle to be 
named the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, nicknamed “Cash Register of the 
Young Plan.” 
_ Prestige was the prime requisite for the 
lirst President of the B. I. S. and who had 
more prestige than gruff, Scotch-blooded 
Gates W. McGarrah, then board chair- 
man of New York's Federal Reserve Bank? 
On the other hand what U. S. citizen knew 
the whole European set-up well enough to 
act as august President McGarrah’s ad- 
viser? From the first Banker MeGarrah 
took to Lawyer Fraser. He was elected a 
B. I. S. director and the official alternate 
of President McGarrah. 

“Greatly Enhanced.” President Hoo- 
vers moratorium stopped Young Plan 
payments, apparently for good & all, but 
oddly enough the Cash Register of the 
Young Plan continues to function. Be- 


tween them President McGarrah, Alternate 
Fraser and their Board have developed 
profitable B. I. S. sidelines in handling 
League of Nations loans, and transfers 
among Europe's central banks. In his 1932 
report President McGarrah was able to 
show a B. I. S. profit for the fiscal year of 
15,182.818 Swiss francs ($2,929.524) and 
proudly declared, “It is a satisfaction to 
confirm that the usefulness and use of the 
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LEON FRASER & WIFE 
He became sound money’s rallying point. 


bank ... for joint financial action has 
been greatly enhanced during the period of 
stress. os 

“Indeed ... the bank has become 
more and more an instrument of central 
bank collaboration.” 


World Bank & World Conference. 
Aged 70 and having launched the B. I. S. 
with conspicuous success, Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah hinted last January his intention 
to retire as President next May. Europe 
buzzed at first with rumors that a British 
subject would succeed him. Lately re- 
porters changed their tune, asked Alter- 
nate Fraser if he knew he was going to 
be elected President McGarrah’s succes- 
sor. 

“That,” drawled broad-grinning 
Fraser, “is news to me.” 

Last week the news became fact. Bank- 
erishly at Basle, members of the Board 
refused to comment on their unanimous 
vote. Pikestaff plain, however, looms the 
fact that President-elect Leon Fraser is 
slated to play a major réle in 1933’s great 
effort at international recovery, the World 
Economic Conference. 

Sponsored by Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Conference is 
to meet this year in London. Its agenda 
has been prepared by experts whose chair- 
man was the World Bank’s nominee and 
delegate, Dr. Leonard J. A. Trip, President 
of the Netherlands Bank. Unquestionably 
the world’s central banks will employ the 
mechanism of the World Bank in any effort 
made to solve the foremost problem posed 


Mr. 


in the agenda: “Restoration of an effec- 
tive international monetary standard to 
which the countries which have abandoned 
the gold standard can wisely adhere.” 

By the terms of its charter the World 
Bank stands 100% for the gold standard. 
Only nations whose currency is on gold can 
be admitted to its Board. Once admitted 
a member is not expelled for going off gold, 
but the World Bank is the international 
rallying point for sound, stable money. 

As the go-getting champion of this basic 
principle of world recovery, President-elect 
Fraser faces a battling, buffeting year, will 
need all the stamina packed into his tough, 
square-shouldered frame. Typical of di- 
rect, common-sense Fraser methods was 
the Bank’s settlement last week of the 
issue of “double taxation” with the City of 
Basle. Radical aldermen have demanded 
that the city pry into the private income 
of each employe of the Bank (already 
taxed in his home country) and tax it again 
in Basle. The Bank retorted by offering 
the city a lump sum payment of 50,000 
Swiss francs ($09.647) in settlement of 
all income tax claims. Last week the city 
of Basle balloted in referendum of the 
Bank’s red-tape-cutting offer, accepted it 
by a handsome majority. 


THE LEAGUE 
World v. Japan 


For ten hours last week the world was 
like a ball enclosed by an electric bubble. 
Bubbling away in Switzerland, the super- 
potent League of Nations wireless station 
dotted and dashed out 15,000 words on 
two wave lengths, 20.64 meters for the 
Western Hemisphere, 38.47 meters for the 
East. So that even poorly equipped sta- 
tions could receive, the League slowed 
down its 130 words-per-minute automatic 
transmitters to a crawling 25 words-per- 
minute pace. Soon Washington asked for 
a speed-up to 75, impatient Shanghai 
clamored for too. But Buenos Aires said 
they could handle not more than 30 words- 
per-minute and the League refused to 
flash faster than that. Long before the 
ten hours were up, the Imperial Japanese 
Government and they alone had received 
the whole 15,000 words of bad news by 
cable from Geneva, paying almost $1 per 
word. 

Normally League messages are flashed 
at staggering -expense over the communi- 
cation systems of member states. Last 
week’s transmission cost the League only 
$125, brought to every land and clime the 
Report on Japan, China and Manchukuo 
just drafted and unanimously adopted by 
the League Committee of ro. 

This week the League Assembly of 57 
states, summoned by its Belgian President 
Paul Hymans, was to act on the Report in 
extraordinary session, putting forth what 
Geneva statesmen called the most power- 
ful and concerted effort to obtain peace 
ever made. 

“Japan’s Interests.” Repeatedly by 
implication but nowhere in so many words 
does the League Report brand Japan as 
an aggressor. It recognizes that Chinese 
“anti-foreign propaganda contrib- 
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uted to creating the atmosphere in which 
the present dispute broke out.” It recom- 
mends “recognition of Japan’s interests in 
Manchuria,” because “the rights and 
interests of Japan in Manchuria are facts 
which cannot be ignored.” Far from hos- 
tile to Japan in tone, the Report is never- 
theless firm. 

“Without excluding the possibility that 
on the night of Sept. 18-19, 1931,* the 
Japanese officers on the spot may have 
believed that they were acting in self- 
defense,” declares the Report, the League 
“cannot regard as measures of self-defense 

. the military measures of Japan as a 
whole. 

“It is . indisputable that, without 
any declaration of war, a large part of 
Chinese territory has been forcibly seized 
and occupied by Japanese troops and that, 
in consequence of this operation, it has 
been separated from and declared inde- 
pendent from the rest of China.” 

The Report deplores China’s use of the 
anti-Japanese boycott up to Sept. 18, 
1931, justifies it after that as an act of 
“reprisal,” holds that ‘“‘no question of 
Chinese responsibility can arise from the 
development of events.” 

Back Where They Belong! Organi- 
cally the Report consists of four parts: 
Part One bodily incorporating eight chap- 
ters of the League’s Lytton Report (Time, 
Oct. 10); Part Two rehearsing subsequent 
developments in 15 phases; and Parts 
Three & Four which set forth overlapping 
conclusions & recommendations. 


Basic are two conclusions: 1) that Man- 
churia is a land “which China and foreign 
powers have always regarded as an integral 
part of China under Chinese sover- 
eignty”’;+ 2) that Manchuria has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed local autonomy, notably 
when ruled by the late, great War Lord 
Chang Tso-lin, but “the independence pro- 
claimed by Marshal Chang Tso-lin at dif- 
ferent times never meant that either he or 
‘the people of Manchuria wished to be 
separated from China. His armies did not 
invade China as if it were a foreign 
country, but merely as participants in the 
civil war.” 

Basic also are three recommendations 
which the Report asks the assembly to 
adopt: 1) “the Assembly recommends 
the evacuation of [ Japanese] troops” who 
should withdraw into the only part of 
Manchuria in which they have treaty 
rights to be, namely, the narrow South 
Manchuria Railway Zone running down to 
Dairen & Port Arthur in Japan’s Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory; 2) ‘‘the Assembly 
recommends the establishment in Man- 
churia . of an organization under the 
sovereignty of China” but with “a 
wide measure of autonomy ... in harmony 





*When Chinese soldiers allegedly attacked 
Japanese railway guards in the South Manchuria 
Railway Zone. 

tBritons unearthed from the dusty archives 
of their Foreign Office last week a copy of a 
Japanese note to Russia in 1904 protesting the 
“repeated refusal of the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment to accept the obligation to respect the 
territorial integrity of China in Manchuria. . . 
menaced by prolonged occupation of that prov- 
ince by Russia.” 


with local conditions.” This organization 
should police Manchuria with “an efficient 
gendarmerie,” yet to be created; 3) “the 
Assembly recommends the opening of 
negotiations between the two parties” 
China & Japan] and invites each to ac- 
cept the Assembly’s recommendations in 








Stimson, though flattered by the Repor; 
adoption of his “Stimson Doctrine” (op. 
recognition & non-co-operation with r. 
spect to Manchukuo), gave correspondents 
to understand that the League must apply 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt (presum. 
ably after March 4) for any assurance 











ForREIGN MINISTERS BENES, YEVTITCH & TITULESCU 


They signed up every which way. 


toto “subject to the sole condition that 
the other party also accepts them.” 

Most important of all is this final, nega- 
tive proviso: “It follows that, in adopting 
this report, the members of the League 
intend to abstain, particularly as regards 
the existing régime in Manchuria [i. e. the 
“Government of Manchukuo’’] from any 
act which might prejudice or delay the 
carrying out of the recommendations of 
the said report. They will continue not 
to recognize this régime, either de jure or 
de facto.” 

Japan’s Retort. In Tokyo, after the 
usual consultation with Prince Saionji, 
“Last of the Genro” or Elder Statesman of 
Japan, Premier Admiral Viscount Makoto 
Saito & Cabinet adroitly decided last week, 
according to their Press spokesman, “to 
put the whole matter up to the Assembly.” 
They advised the Privy Council and Em- 
peror Hirohito that if the Assembly 
adopted the Report then Japan must refuse 
to accept it and withdraw from the League. 
For good measure the War Office spokes- 
man said that Japan would intensify her 
offensive to take Jehol (see p. 17) about 
the time the Assembly is expected to vote 
on the Report. Japan planned also to 
withdraw from the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference's “hostile atmosphere.” Min- 
ister of the Navy Mineo Osumi said, 
“While we shall not challenge others, we 
shall accept the challenge of others.” 

Under the League Covenant neither 
Japan nor China is obliged to announce 
acceptance or rejection of the Report 
until go days after its adoption by the As- 
sembly. Japan would remain a League 
member for two years after serving notice 
of intention to quit the League. More- 
over the U. S. and Soviet Russia are to 
be asked under a paragraph of the Report 
(if adopted) to “associate themselves with 
the views expressed in the report . . . and 
concert their action and their attitude with 
the members of the League.” 

In Washington last week Statesman 


, 


that the U. S. Government will associate 
itself or co-operate with the League As- 
sembly. Prospects therefore are for slow 
rather than swift action in attempting to 
make Japan mind the League. Mum as an 
oyster about co-operating last week was 
the Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, the largest nation in the 
world and the only one which adjoins 
China, Manchukuo and Japan. 


LITTLE ENTENTE 
New Great Power? 

Always busy is the brain of Dr. Eduard 
Benes, ‘“Europe’s Smartest Little States- 
man,” perpetual Foreign Minister 0 
Czechoslovakia and recently the Leagues 
successful arbiter between Persia and 
Great Britain in their squabble over @ 
(Time, Feb. 13). Last week Dr. Benes 
sprang something new: the abrupt an 
solid interlocking of three small Europea 
states into what may soon be consider 
a Great Power. Angry German editor 
even gave it a name: “RUMANOJUGO- 
SVAKIA.” 

Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslove 
kia have long been loosely associated i 
the so-called “Little Entente.” At Genev? 
last week Foreign Minister Nicolas Titt 
lescu of Rumania and Foreign Minister 
Boske Yevtitch of Jugoslavia signed wi 
Foreign Minister Dr. Benes of Czechos 
vakia a joint treaty of military, politic 
and economic alliance running withot! 
limit. “It is eternal!” cried Dr. Benes 
“Tt provides our countrics at last with: 
stable, organic base.” 

In their official communiqué Statesmet 
Benes, Yevtitch & Titulescu used if pos 
sible even stronger language. “In ordet 
to mark sharply the transformation of the 
[Little] Entente into an internation#! 
community having a distinct personality, 
they declared, “the three Foreign Min- 
isters have decided that every political 
treaty of each State of the Entente, every 
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unilateral act changing the existing polit- 
ical situation of one of the Entente States 
toward an outside State, as well as every 
economic agreement involving important 
political consequences require henceforth 
the unanimous consent of the Council of 
the Entente.” 

Subject to ratification of the treaty 
by the three Parliaments concerned, the 
Council of the Entente will set up a per- 
manent secretariat in Geneva. Typically 
Benes was the smart decision that which- 
ever one of the three little states hap- 
pens to have a seat on the Council of the 
League of Nations at a given time will act 
with full powers for the other three. Thus, 
compared to other small nations who reach 
the League Council only at long intervals, 
each member of the Little Entente is as- 
sured of what will approach a permanent 
seat, something possessed today by only 
five Great Powers: France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan. 

Italian Backfire. Dr. Benes, to whom 
the arts & wiles of propaganda are second 
nature, was accused last week of turning 
to France (longtime ally of the Little En- 
tente countries) to produce a sensation 
which would divert Europe from his deed. 

The sensation burst when French news- 
organs scareheaded a secret alliance be- 
tween Italy, Germany and Hungary. This 
alliance was declared “already complete” 
on the alleged authority of former Premier 
Edouard Herriot who was said to have 
laid secret information before the French 
Chamber Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Promptly from Rome, Premier Benito 
Mussolini backfired. “Such reports would 
not be worth the trouble of denial,” he 
officially declared, “had they not been dis- 
cussed before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in Paris. The published reports are 
pure inventions, from the ground up!” 


Next day the whole Fascist Press lashed 
out with revelations of a secret note, 
jointly dispatched by the British and 
French Governments to Vienna on Feb. 11 
and requiring the Austrian Government to 
return to Italy a shipment of 50,000 rifles 
and 200 machine guns now being “re- 
paired” at Hirtenberg in Austria and al- 
legedly destined for Hungary by the Ital- 
lan shippers. 

“In the violence of the language of the 
Franco-British note one may easily recog- 
nize the work of the Little Entente, for 
which France continues to act as patron- 
ess!” cried Giornale d’Italia, “This is an 
attempt violently and undeservedly to hu- 
miliate Austria!” 

Ardent Teuton longings for a union with 
Italy (and “revenge” on France) caused 
German newsorgans of all sorts to chime 
in. “The French treat the Chancellor of 
Austria like a Negro chieftain!” stormed 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. “Nobody 
protested,” cried the Catholic Reichspost, 
“when in 1932 Czechoslovakia sent to 
Jugoslavia through Austria enough arms 
alone to equip several army corps!” Amid 
Irenzied pother the Austrian Cabinet of 
Chancellor Dollfus tottered, and excited 
Europe scarcely had time to be alarmed 


a week by sly Dr. Benes’ new Great 
Ower. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Cut That!” 


To see himself in 50,000 ft. of cinema 
Edward of Wales sat up one night last 
week in the private theatre of Gaumont- 
British Studios at Shepherd’s Bush. 

“Cut that!” he cried incessantly, for the 
50,000 ft. of newsreels had to be reduced 
to a 6,000-ft. patriotic feature: The 
Prince of Wales. 

“Hold that!” was His Royal Highness’ 
cry when he wanted a choice bit run 
through a second time. Bits dated as far 
back as 1910, when this Edward became 
Prince of Wales on the death of Edward 
VII. Good bits: a springing tiger shot by 
H. R. H. in India; huge Archie Compston 
teaching him to golf. 

Also last week H. R. H. drove a Lon- 
don subway train over a new extension. 
Said his instructor: ‘“He’s got the makings 
of a pretty good motorman.” 


A 
“Game Gaffers” 

The behavior of the Oxford Union last 
week was more than a campus scandal. 
To the whole rugged, wealthy British up- 
per middle class (not to mention the peer- 
age & landed gentry) it was a national 
calamity. They had known that the Ox- 
ford Union, that famed debating society 
which is the traditional school for British 
statesmen, has been increasingly attended 
by studious greasy grinds, apt to be Labor- 
ites. But what indeed was the Empire 
coming to when the Union sank so low 
last week as to adopt by a vote of 275-to- 
153 this proposition : 

Resolved: that under no circumstances 
will we fight for King and Country. 

Cambridge’s reaction was immediate. In 


every quad from Trinity to Jesus up 
went the cry “CANCEL THE BOAT 


RACE!”—the most stinging rebuke 
that undergraduate minds could conceive. 
Officials of the Cambridge Union, second 
only to the Oxford in Empire prestige, de- 
scribed the 275 pacifist Oxonians as “‘game 
gaffers.’* Promptly President F. M. 
Hardy of the Oxford Union received a box 
containing 275 white feathers. They had 
been sent, London newspapers said, “from 
a women’s college.” Next day a second box 
brought 275 more white feathers. “Neither 
consignment,” stiffly announced the Presi- 
dent of the Union, “came from a women’s 
college.” Meanwhile 25-year-old Lord 
Stanley of Alderley and five other mem- 
bers of the Oxford Union appealed to life 
members all over Britain, urged them to 
gather on the night of March 2 and wipe 
their Union clean by voting to expunge the 
pacifist resolution from its minutes. 

As things turned out Oxford did not have 
to wait that long. Night after Lord Stan- 
ley’s appeal 30 broad and beefy Oxonians 
gathered outside the Union’s double doors 
during a meeting, put shoulders to the 
doors and burst them in. 

Bearing down on the Union’s Secretary, 
the 30 Green Shirts seized the minute book 
and ripped out its pacifist pages. Carrying 


*Defined in dispatches from Cambridge as 
“men who play dominoes and wear their hair 
long and wool next to their skin in warm 
weather.” 


their prize to the Martyrs’ Memorial, the 
Gothic needle opposite Balliol College,* 
they solemnly burned the resolution 
against defending King & Country. 

“Mr. President! Mr. President!” 
taunted Union Member His Highness 
Prince Leonid Lieven (nephew-in-law of 
onetime Lord Mayor of London Sir Kyna- 
ston Studd). “Mr. President, although 
you may not be willing to fight for King & 
Country, I do think you might have put 
up some sort of show for the Union’s 
minute book.” 

Patriotic Prince Leonid’s country was 
Imperial Russia; his grandfather was 
Grand Master of Ceremonies at the Tsarist 
Court. 


FRANCE 
Higher Hats, Lower Waists 

Not for three months will the horse 
chestnut trees in the Champs Elysées raise 
their white candles in the sun, yet last 
week on the Place Vendome and Rue de 
la Paix, spring had already come. The 
closely guarded private openings of the 
grand couturiers were over. Buyers who 
had paid $100 per opening apiece to at- 
tend (refunded on the first order) 
streamed from Paris with orders for their 
employers and tips for newshawks on the 
new fashions. French actresses had been 
given their pick of free gowns for the 
spring season and the salons were opened 
for humble citizens who might be expected 
to pay $150 to $250 per dress. 

U. S. women whose ideas of a fashion 

opening are gathered from cinema or from 
the circuses which U. S. cloak & suiters 
stage in large hotels, would be disappointed 
by a genuine Parisian premiére. There are 
no orchestras, no spotlights, no elegant 
young men in cutaways. The rooms are 
elaborately decorated but a trifle dusty. 
Harried vendeuses in black elbow hip- 
swinging models about. Blue-jowled buyers 
scribble earnestly in little books. There is 
much confusion. One thing Paris couturi- 
ers have learned from Hollywood: to 
produce at each spring and autumn open- 
ing a certain number of freak gowns, 
shown only for their publicity value. Thus 
the Swiss designer Heim, opening his new 
shop on the Champs Elysées, showed 
sports dresses of natural burlap with 
clothesline girdles; Jane Regny had a 
combination evening gown and _ bathing 
suit; Gabrielle Chanel had gloves of 18- 
carat spun gold; Maggy Rouff showed 
evening gowns with a zipper down the 
front from neck to hem “for moonlight 
bathing.” Ruffling through their note- 
books, buyers reported the following defi- 
nite trends for 1933 summer fashions: 
@, Waists will be lower, lines will be defi- 
nitely straighter and looser. Sleeves are 
moderately full, shoulders continue high, 
wide & handsome. The dramatic Elsa 
Schiaparelli shows Japanese sleeves with 
artificial shoulder stiffening. Dress lines 
will accent the vertical this year. 

*Erected in 1841 in memory of Protestant 
Bishops Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley, the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial is decorated with domestic crock- 
ery by Oxford undergraduates almost as often 


as Princeton’s Christian Student is defiled with 
empty gin bottles. 
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@ In the materials, cotton is more popu- 
lar than ever, especially for year-round 
evening gowns. French dressmakers are 
making elaberate efforts to push a new 
lacquered satin, even shinier than the cire 
satin of last year, even more trying for all 
but the most statuesque figures. 

@ A definite style note is the new high- 











Voguc 
CoMTESSE DE MAIGRET 


Her African vacation had devastating 
results. 


crowned hats, adaptations of Arab fezzes, 
pill boxes, Cossack and clown hats, now 
sweeping France as copies of the Camel 
cigaret slouch hat are sweeping U. S. de- 
partment stores. According to smartchart 
scouts, the originator of the season’s high 
hattery is the lovely Comtesse Francois- 
Guillaume de Maigret who persuaded 
Maria Guy to adapt a Tunisian chéchia on 
her return from an African vacation, and 
wore it with devastating success at Parisian 
race tracks. Other milliners hurried in 
with other high hats. 
@ Plaid evening dresses are enormously 
popular. In colors navy blue leads black 
for street wear: “string color,” a tannish 
off-white, is most popular for sports. 
@ Elaborate gloves, jeweled, of wool, taf- 
feta, velvet, net, are shown in most col- 
lections. 
@ In general style, the 1890 feeling of last 
autumn continues; there are Gibson Girl 
tiered skirts, dust ruffles, flared backs 

U. S. observers show marked preference 
for the creations of Elsa Schiaparelli, a 
lady who like Author de Maupassant has 
always been more popular in the U. S. 
than in Paris. Mme Schiaparelli’s success 
with U. S. women may be due to the fact 
that for five acutely uncomfortable years 
she lived in New York, married to a Pole 
to whom she bore a daughter. She was 
born in Italy. niece of famed Astronomer 
Giovanni Schiaparelli, discoverer of the 
canals on Mars. 

Spurred by JI Duce, Italian designers 
were ready last week to challenge the 


supremacy of French designers. Italian 
newspapers loyally helped with scoffs at 
French styles, pleas to “Buy Italian” and 
cheers for a true moda IJtaliana on the 
grounds “not merely of stylishness for 
women, but of esthetic, economic, even 
hygienic self-assertion.” The Fashions 
Board of Turin, an organization of Fascist 
dressmakers, announced its first Spring 
Showing of Italian styles in a converted 
armory. Scouts reported that the 100% 
Italian styles will be robes de style and 
adapiations of Renaissance robes such as 
Paris sponsored five or six years ago. 


BELGIUM 

Majesty & Poullet 

A fine and important distinction to re- 
member: beloved Albert I is not King of 
Belgium but King of the Belgians. As 
paterfamilias of the nation, His Majesty 
rules with the decisive firmness of a good 
father. Last week he gave Belgian Depu- 
ties a fatherly piece of his mind, refused 


to let them upset the Cabinet of bankerish 


Count Charles de Broqueville, able grap- 
pler with Belgium’s budget problems. 

Count Charles was attacked in the 
Chamber because his Minister of Interior, 
Vicomte Prosper Poullet, had certified the 
election returns from small Hastiére near 
Namur. “In that election,” shouted an 
Opposition Deputy, “there were gross 
irregularities. Shame on Poullet! Shame!” 

Before Count Charles could summon all 
the Deputies who usually support him, 
the Chamber passed a snap vote of no 
confidence 82 to 72. Necessarily Count 
Charles announced the resignation of his 
Cabinet, started for the Royal Palace. 

When King Albert learned the facts, 
he snapped: “A Government of financial 
and economic recovery cannot be thrown 
out because of an election in a village!” 
Backed by His Majesty, Count Charles 
withdrew his Cabinet’s resignation, was 
not challenged in the Chamber again last 
week. 

To deal with the issue of village irregu- 
larities King Albert summoned the Cabinet 
Council, the august body which decided 
last year that Belgium could not and would 
not attempt to make her War debt pay- 
ment of $2,125,000 to the U. S. (Time, 
Dec. 26). The Council will hear flustered 
Minister Poullet’s explanation of his acts, 
was expected by many Belgians last week 
to accept his resignation. 


GERMANY 


Third Standstill 

Germans say they are trying hard to pay 
their short-term private debts. But how 
much have they paid? In Berlin last week 
U. S., British, French, Italian, Swiss and 
Dutch bankers representing the Reich’s 
chief short-term creditors announced 
themselves satisfied that Germany has 
done her utmost and done well. During 
1932 she has repaid, they estimated, nearly 
14% of the short-term credits frozen in 
Germany under the “standstill agreement” 
(Time, Aug. 31, 1931) which followed the 
Hoover Moratorium. 


The standstill, originally a six-month aj. 
fair, was extended to 18 months lag 
February. Last week the creditor Bank. 
ers’ Committee, chairmanned by Manhg. 
tan’s genial, astute Albert Henry Wiggin 
signed an agreement prolonging the stand. | 


still to 30 months, until Feb. 28, 1934. In} 
return for their signatures the Wiggin © 
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Wide World 
KING OF THE BELGIANS 
He would not let a village election upset 
his country. 
(See col. 2) 


Committee exacted transfer concessions as 
important as they are ingenious. 

Subject to restriction by the Reichs- 
bank, foreign creditor banks having mark 
deposits frozen in German “blocked ac- 
counts” were authorized last week to in- 
vest or transfer such marks in (but not 
out of) Germany. As an immediate te- 
sult, British banks possessing 35,000,000 
blocked marks offered to transfer this sum 
to the Berlin bank account of the Soviet 
State last week, in return for delivery in 
Britain of 35,000,000 marks worth of Rus 
sian lumber. Other results will be the pur- 
chase of German bonds & real estate with 
previously blocked marks and the payment 


of such marks to tourists in Germany 
against letters of credit and _ travelers 
checks. 


In a broad report on German conditions 
last week the Wiggin Committee found 
that “markedly greater ease in the finan 
cial situation has arisen, largely from the 
return [to circulation] of hoarded bank 
notes representing nearly 1,000,000 reich 
marks [$238,000,000].”” This greater east 
was reflected, the Committee noted, in the 
Reichsbank’s ability to close 1932 with a 
discount rate of only 4% as against 8% the 
year before. i 

“In measures undertaken to cope with 
her internal difficulties, as well as in het 
adjustments to external developments, 
concluded Chairman Wiggin & Committee, 
“Germany has shown impressive results. 
These have come not only from the effec- 
tiveness of the plans themselves, but also 
from the steady co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment, the Reichsbank and the business 
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HAT is a question well worth 


answering in these days when 


production costs are practically 
the dictators of profit. 


It is one that can be answered 
for you quickly, because of the 


practical experience which the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—has had with the require- 
ments of many industries, and 


also because of his expert knowl- 
edge of rubber and its values. 


At your request,and in coopera- 


tion with your plant officials, the 
G.T.M. will study your opera- 
tions, to see whether rubber can 
serve you better than some 
other materials you may be us- 
ing in your processes or your pro- 
duct, or to see if you are using 
rubber, how much better Good- 
year Rubber can serve you. 

His on-the-ground speci- 
fications of Good- 


year Mechanical 
Rubber Goods — 


made by the manu- 


THE GREATEST NAME 


facturers of the famous Good- 


year Tires—have registered 


marked savings for hundreds of 
plants, in scores of industries, all 
over the world. 


Find out whether the G.T.M. can 


save you money, and how much. 
A word to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, or your nearest 


Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Dis- 


tributor, will bring the 
G.T.M. to your plant. 


IN RUBBER 
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car of values... the new DODGE 8 


You’ll say, too, that it’s the most car for the money 
you’ve ever seen. No matter what kind of car you’ve 


been used to driving, this sensational new Dodge ‘‘8’’ 


will be a revelation to you. People who have owned as 
many as 5 Dodges in a row are hailing this new Dodge 
“*8’’ as the finest car Dodge ever built. » » » Smartness? 
It’s the last word in appearance, with its trim body 


and its luxurious bandbox interior. It’s big... it’s 
powerful . . . it’s fast. It 
has everything you’d ex- 
pect from the finest cars 
ever made—plus. And yet 
it is an economical car— 


to buy, to run—a car for 
1933. » » » Every factor 
of time-tried Dodge de- 
pendability is present in this 


great new Dodge ‘‘8’’. .. 
and to it has been added 


wsigtéou 








a brilliant array of new features for comfort, safety, 


and smooth effortless driving. * * * Floating Power 


automatic 


. double-drop 


bridge type frame and low center of gravity . . . hy- 


engine mountings . . . silent shifting . 


clutch . . . Mono-piece steel body 


draulic brakes and other safety features . . . these 


are only a few of the details that make the new 
Dodge ‘‘8”’ a real quality car, an aristocrat from bump- 
er to bumper. * * 7 The 
new Dodge ‘‘8”’ is waiting 
to show you how times 


Go to 
a nearby Dodge dealer 


have progressed. 


and see this great Dodge 
“8”"__a car you couldn't 
have bought three years 
ago for less than $3000 


—but now offered to you 


at an amazingly low price. 
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community. Underlying all has been the 
continued support by the masses of the 
people, who, sc hooled in bitter experience, 
willingly support a program which nega- 
tives any cheapening of the currency or 
any impairment of the gold basis of that 
currency.” iatere 

Lest the world grow too optimistic about 
German prospects, blunt Dr. Hans Luther, 
President of the Reichsbank, cautioned 
citizens of Frankfurt-am-Main last week 

“We must exercise the utmost restraint 
regarding German acquisition of new for- 
eign credit,” said he. “Such borrowing 
must not take place, except as a service of 
finance or for genuine trade. 

Standstill credits in Germany totaled 
$880.600,000 last week as against $1,025,- 
304,000 a year ago. Of the credits still 
frozen about 40° were extended by U. S. 
citizens. 

Nazi Notes 

@ Up & down the Fatherland Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler thundered last week in elec- 
tion speeches that no matter how Ger- 
mans vote March 4 his Government will 
retain power. 

“If the German people should desert us, 
that will not restrain us!” he roared in a 
Berlin speech which timid Press censors 
first suppressed. “Whatever happens we 
will take the course that is necessary to 
save Germany from ruin!” 

@ In Prussia (which is nearly two-thirds 
of Germany) 24 provincial governors and 
police chiefs “‘suspect of Republicanism” 
were ousted and replaced by reactionary 
government supporters such as Nazi Rear 
Admiral Magnus von Levetzow, appointed 
Chief of Police of Berlin. Next day Prus- 
sian police started confiscating the pass- 
ports of such famed Liberals & Pacifists 
as Hellmuth von Gerlach. thus cooping 
them in Germany as Dictators Stalin & 
Mussolini coop enemies of their régimes 
in Russia & Italy. 
@ In the Reichstag building when small, 
bespectacled, aging Socialist Paul Lobe 
tried to call the Reichstag Committee for 
Protection of Civil Rights to order as its 
chairman he was shoved out of the chair 
by six-foot Nazi Lawyer Hans Frank who 
shouted: “You Marxist liar! You're unfit 
to preside. I declare myself chairman!” 
\s Socialist, Communist and Centrist com- 
nitteemen stalked out, one of them lit a 
cigar, had it wrenched from his teeth by 
a Nazi who cried: “Show respect to the 
Chairman!” 
@ Monarchists pinned premature hopes 
on the Nazis when “Empress Hermine” 
(spouse of Wilhelm II) journeyed from 
Doorn to Berlin in a reputed effort to 
sound out Chancellor Hitler on restora- 
tion. In the National Theatre at Munich 
the Royal box was occupied during a per- 
formance of Der Vogelhindler (“The 
Birdseller ) last week by iron-jawed for- 
mer Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
his beauteous wife and her two sisters. 
i Tinerant . 
\ hen Bavarian stage soldiers began to 
sing “God be With Thee, Bavarian Lamb!” 
the audience burst into Monarchist cheers, 
hoched “Their Majesties.” 
a Because the entire Catholic Press of 
Prussia printed a warning against revolu- 
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tion and a criticism of Chancellor Hitler 
signed by 13 Catholic societies, virtually 
the entire Catholic Press of Prussia (more 
than 300 newspapers) was suppressed for 
three days. With hundreds of other Op- 
position newspapers being suppressed and 
with Opposition candidates barred from 
the radio while every German station was 
compelled to broadcast Chancellor Hitler’s 
speeches,* the Berlin Bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune opened a dispatch 
thus: “What is manifestly the most unfair 
election campaign that Germany has ever 
seen is now taking place.” 

@ The Berlin Bureau of the London 
Times flashed that Chanceller Hitler's 
henchmen “are in a position to brush aside 
any suggestion that their ambitions can 
now be thwarted from any. quarter, even 
the highest”’ and de¢lared that “President 
von Hindenburg is either a prisoner of the 
development initiated by him or is a pris- 
oner in the Palace on the Wilhelmstrasse.” 


JAPAN-CHINA 


» A FE 

Bumps & Blood 

The Master of Jehol, whose warm 
opium-growing oases have made _ him 
vastly rich, is sturdy, walrus-mustached 
War Lord Tang Yu-lin. Last week he 
braved a Japanese offensive, buried a wife 
and entertained with bland, lavish hospi- 
tality two highly exalted Chinese. 

The wife, in her way, was important 
When the Japanese first set up the puppet 








Keystone 


JeHou’s TANG 
Widowed, he was still defiant. 


State of Manchukuo they thought they 
had bribed War Lord Tang to come in 
with his Jehol and accept office as Vice 
Chairman of the Privy Council of Man- 
chukuo. Later, when Tang seemed to 
cleave to China (Time, Jan. 23), Japa- 
nese were mystified by his refusal of their 
bigger & better bribes. Why on earth 


Result All German radio stations were 


simultaneously silenced when persons unknown 
cut the cable of a microphone into which Chan- 
cellor Hitler was shouting at Stuttgart 








should not Tang sell out? There must be 
some personal reason, the Japanese de- 
cided. 

Last week Japanese newshawks in China 
triumphantly announced that they had 
found the reason. Tang’s favorite wife, 
they alleged, had been kidnapped from 
Jehol and was being held in Peiping, a 
hostage of his loyalty, by China's “Young 
Marshal” Chang Hsuehliang. Setting out 
from Peiping, U. S. newshawks bumped 
100 mi. over awful roads from Peiping to 
Tang’s Capital, Chengteh. 

“Eight hours before you arrived,” said 
War Lord Tang, impassively, “my wife 
died. . . . Jehol can be defended and must 
and will be defended. ... Japan and 
Manchukuo cannot control Jehol without 
taking my Capital and we are certain we 
can hold out here for at least six months 

. Airplanes never capture any objec- 
tive and we shall be able to hurl back the 
Japanese infantry. Tanks, armored cars 
and all such things will be useless in Jehol 
which is mostly without highways and 
mountainous.” 

To hearten War Lord Tang last week 
young Marshal Chang and famed Chinese 
Finance Minister T. V. Soong who is now 
“Acting Premier” made the unprecedented 
move (for Chinese statesmen) of ventur- 
ing into the threatened province, Jehol. 
Bumping out from Peiping, risking a Japa- 
nese bombing raid on their way, they en- 
tered Chengteh through a triumphal arch 
provided by War Lord Tang. 

‘Dear me,” commented Chengteh’s Bel- 
gian Catholic Missionary, Father Oscar 
Conrad, “I don’t suppose this place has 
been so excited since the Empress Dow- 
ager was here 72 years ago.” 

Dr. Soong, who knows the value of ex- 
citement, harangued a Jehol mass meeting 
of soldiers & civilians thus: “Because a 
map has been published at Tokyo showing 
the so-called Manchukuo with Jehol in- 
cluded, Japan claims title to this province. 
You must now color this map with your 
heart's blood to show the world that Jehol 
is Chinese territory! 

“On behalf of the Central Government 
I pledge you that we will never give up the 
northeast, we will never give up Jehol 
The enemy may blockade our ports, they 
may even capture Nanking, but there will 
be no one to sign terms of surrender.” 

Even as Dr. Soong spoke “the enemy 
were pouring some 50,000 mixed Japanese 
ind Manchukuoan troops across the fron- 
tier of Jehol. The Chinese claimed to have 
taken Chinchow, Japanese concentration 
point between Shanhaikwan and Mukden 
Heavy Japanese fire began at Ciaoyang 
near the border. But it will be many weeks 
before they can scale the mountain passes 
(defended by 150,000 Chinese) leading to 
Chengteh 

Up to the very last, the Japanese hoped 
they could buy Jehol’s Tang. Finally Ja- 
pan’s puppet Regent of Manchukuo, hol- 
low-eved Henry Pu Yi, denounced Tang 
as a “renegade,” took away his empty 
title “Vice Chairman of the Privy Council 
of Manchukuo” and bestowed on the Jap- 
anese-Manchukuo forces advancing upon 
Jehol a splendidly euphemistic name: The 
Jehol Pacification Expeditionary Forces 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Alien Corn (By Sidney Howard; 
Katharine Cornell, producer). Once every 
year or so comes a fine play like this one 
to bring dignity and value to the U. S. 
Theatre. As a rule, Eugene O'Neill writes 


through when the pianist’s romance with 
Mr. Conway comes out. Then there is a 
financially disastrous little concert which 
Elsa arranges herself. In jealous pique, 
Mrs. Conway has her removed from the 
faculty. Then neurotic Professor Varda- 
man (Luther Adler), who has tried Pro- 

















Vandamm Studio 


KATHARINE CorRNELL & JAMES RENNIE 


She: “It’s surprising, the things we can control.” 


it. This time it is written by another ex- 
cellent native stagecraftsman, Sidney 
Howard. 

Conway College lies a few hours west 
of Chicago. It is a struggling little planta- 
tion of bay and laurel choking in the broad 
fields of alien corn. It was inherited by 
Harry Conway (James Rennie), and he 
and his wife (Lily Cahill) are rich and 
tolerant enough to let it flourish—within 
certain limits. Its faculty is a representa- 
tive cross-cut of indigenous academic life. 
There are a priz and a politician. Small, 
timid Professor Stockton (E. J. Ballan- 
tine) has found that pistol practice and 
an occasional mild laxative keep his nerve 
up. Another professor, blessedly resigned, 
loves to teach, “even if they don’t learn a 
damned thing.” Still another, Elsa Brandt 
(Katharine Cornell), spiritually writhes in 
agony in the bondage of the music depart- 
ment. She would give her soul to be a con- 
cert pianist 

Old Ottokar Brandt (Siegfried Rumann 
of Grand Hotel), a great bear of a man 
whose crippled left arm once played a 
gifted violin, has taught his daughter all 
he knows of music. Now she must go to 
Vienna. During the midyear vacation a 
scholarship is vacated. It may be Elsa’s 
chance. When she fails to get it she en- 
lists the sympathy and warm admiration 
of Harry Conway. They fall in love, 
although they try to control it. “It’s sur- 
prising,” says Elsa, with a wry twist of 
the mouth, “the things we can control.” 

There was to have been a concert, at 
which brocaded Mrs. Conway was to have 
sung, which might have made Elsa some 
money to help her get away. That falls 


fessor Stockton’s psychological trick with 
the pistol, hysterically kills himself when 
he finds Elsa in Harry Conway’s arms. 

Now, says Harry Conway, Elsa must 
give up the fight and find peace with him. 
A policeman comes in to investigate the 
suicide 


“You are on the faculty?” the officer 
asks Elsa 
Over Harry Conway’s protests she 


shouts: “No. No! I am a 
pianist !” 

“This is where you live?” 

“No! Vienna!” 

The beauty and power of Miss Cor- 
nell’s art have never been set to better 
advantage. A cast of able actors performs 
with rare sympathy parts which are writ- 
ten with uniform deftness and inspiration 
Alien Corn has to it the good salt taste 
of Ibsen. In 1925 Playwright Howard 
got a Pulitzer Prize for his They Knew 
What They Wanted. He may well get 
another. 


concert 


Melody (words & music by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, Irving Caesar & Sig- 
mund Romberg; George White, pro- 
ducer). During a hiatus between Scazdals, 
Producer White has turned his attention 
to operetta. This one is handsome, melo- 
dious, appealing to ear & eye rather than 
funny-bone. It is the sort of play in which, 
by 11 o'clock, most of the actors are im- 
personating their grandchildren, for it be- 
gins in 1881, ends in 1933. Everett Mar- 
shall, having assisted Evelyn Herbert to 
cuckold her high-born husband on her 
wedding night, departs with French troops 
to Africa and is killed off early in Act I. 





But Producer White has another expensiy: 
baritone, Walter Woolf, ready to step inty 
the breach and lush, blonde Miss Herber 
is happily reincarnated, thus holding th 
stage to the end. If you are patient an( 
like Romberg music, you should enjoy 
yourself at Melody. bd 

One Sunday Afternoon (by Jame 
Hagan; Leo Peters & Leslie J. Spiller 
producers). Here is a play sure in jts 
unpretentious telling of a wholesome. 
sometimes humorous, sometimes moving 
story. A frieze of homely figures on a Mi¢. 
western ground, One Sunday Afternooy 
opens in the shabby dental parlor of Bij 
Grimes, D. D. S. (Lloyd Nolan, an able 
new-comer). Stimulated by an old crony 
a bottle of rye and innumerable repeti- 
tions of “in the good old summer time.” 
Biff’s imagination reaches sadly back to 
his youth in another little town. Nostalgia 
gives way to intemperate anger when he 
thinks of the injustices he received at the 
hands of rich Hugo Barnstead. The tele. 
phone rings. The affluent Mr. Barnstead is 
in the hotel just across the street, stricken 
with toothache. When he appears for 
treatment there is considerable doubt 
whether the angry Biff, gas cap in hand 
will ever let him out of the operating chair 
alive. There is a fadeback and the audi- 
ence is presented with the case history. 

Biff really wanted to marry Virginia. His 
chances looked good for a while until Hugo 
swept her off her feet in Schneider’s beer 
garden. On the rebound, inarticulate, 
dazed Biff married Amy (Francesca Brun- 
ing). Followed a row with Hugo in Hugo's 
uncle’s factory and a two-vear jail term 
for Biff. 

When he got out, he and Amy moved 
away. Amy was good to him. They lived 
comfortably. And yet, a still small voice 
kept telling Biff. if he had married Vir 
ginia, somehow life would not have been 
quite so mediocre. 

Biff does not kill Hugo. Virginia, whose 
hair has grown blonde and her tongue 
sharp, grudgingly comes to watch her hus 
band lose another cuspid. So grateful is 
Biff for the relief of his disillusionment 
that he does not charge Hugo a cent for 
the extraction. He dismisses the quarrel: 
ing couple, picks up his faithful Amy, tell 
her she has the best legs in town, decides 
to buy a new car. 

Four O’Clock (by Nan O'Reilly & Ru- 
pert Darrell; Charles Henderson, pro- 
ducer) presents in garbled form the sad 
case of Benita Franklin Bischoff, alias 
Vivian Gordon, a lady extortionist who 
was found choked to death in New York 
City on the eve of giving evidence to In- 
quisitor Samuel Seabury (Time, March ¢ 
1931 et seg.) and whose daughter kill 
herself after the mother’s death reveale 
the mother’s profession. Shooting irons 
are kept hot throughout most of the per: 
formance. Corrupt policemen, gunmen an 
dope peddlers abound.* A Miss Betts 
Worth wears some black underwear. Ac 
tually, none of this is very exciting. 


*Last week the New York police departmen! 
reinstated three policemen whom the late stoo 
pigeon Chile Mapocha Acuna, during the Seabut 
investigation, accused of using him to “frame 
women on vice charges. At the same time 


ousted Magistrate Jean Norris sued the producers 
recognizing herself as the 


of Four O'Clock, 
“woman judge” referred to in the play. 
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ny moved IABETES, under control, might be What a contrast between the old, half- 

— lived likened to a safely caged lion. Out starved, hopeless days and the present time 
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tried Vir of control, it strikes with a lion’s speed and when the majority of diabetics are allowed 

have been crushing power. many of the things they like to eat. A goodly 

( a" , bs ercentage of them will live out the ex- 

nia, whos The discovery of insulin and its application P nie o Fy sy tage aaa 

hes to the treatment of diabetes is one of the oo oe 

grateful is great triumphs of medical science. It has Diabetes is by far most frequent among 

me saved many thousands of lives. So overweight persons. It may be largely pre- 

A ~—_ Insulin has not only rescued children who % 4 2 vented by correct diet and proper exercise. 
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Every Woman's 


VERY woman can add magic to her 
E cooking skill with Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup. It gives zestful taste and tang 
to favorite sauces and gravies. Its spicy, 
appetizing flavor makes humble stew 
and old-fashioned hash truly delicious 
dishes. To beans and cold cuts it brings 
a delicious flavor and a tempting touch 
of ruddy color. And men relish their 
steaks and chops far more when a bottle 
of Heinz Ketchup is at their elbow. 
Made from the most luscious Heinz- 
bred tomatoes you ever tasted — sea- 
soned by experts with the Orient’s 
choicest spices—and bottled piping hot 
on picking day, its marvelous flavor is 
famous throughout the world . . . Keep 
it handy when you cook. Bring it to 
the table daily. 


HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 
TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 
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TOMATO KETCHUP 


THE LARGEST SELLING 
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Athenaeum’s Lady 


Polite conversation in Boston has buzzed 
for some time over who would be Har- 
vard’s next president and who would be 
the Athenaeum’s next librarian. The first 
question is still open: for the presidency, 
which may not be filled, until next autumn, 
Dean Kenneth Ballard Murdock is still in 
the lead, with Headmaster Francis Park- 
man of St. Mark’s School increasingly 
mentioned. The second question was an- 
swered last week, and surprisingly: the 
“First Gentleman’s Library in the World” 
has a lady librarian for the first time in 
its 126 years. 

The Boston Athenaeum with its 300,000 
volumes is the world’s largest library 
whose stacks are open to its readers. 
Founded by Boston merchants, its owner- 
ship is vested in 1,049 shares, currently 
priced at $400 and quoted every Thursday 
among unlisted securities. By buying a 
share you become a “Proprietor” and may 
roam at will through the dingy-faced, 
bronze-doored building at No. 104 Beacon 
Street, across from the Bellevue Hotel and 
in front of old Granary burying ground. 
The Athenaeum’s interior was remodeled 
in 1913 but it is still mellow, musty. Its 
most famed room is the Scruple Room, so- 
called because the large collection of 
pornographic books it contains is cata- 
logued with a pharmacist’s “scruple mark.” 
To draw books from these shelves one 
must go to the librarian and boldly name 
the book. The Athenaeum has a creaky 
elevator, manned by kindly old Thomas, 
who wears black gloves in summer, drinks 
his tea daily in the elevator at half-past 
four. 

For 20 years after its founding no 
woman dared enter the Athenaeum. Only 
during the past 75 years have the Proprie- 
tors’ wives been freely admitted. There 
are other comparatively recent changes. 
Gone are the “spit-boxes” (as Boston 
called them) which used to be filled with 
clean sand twice a week. Signs no longer 
warn Proprietors and visitors to keep their 
feet off the tables. 

Last week, with Librarian Charles 
Knowles Bolton, 65, retiring after 35 years 
at the Athenaeum, every one thought it 
perfectly suitable that Miss Elinor Greg- 
ory should get the job. An erudite, quick- 
smiling, pleasant-voiced spinster, she had 
been Librarian Bolton’s chief assistant for 
a decade, had lately been practically run- 
ning the place. Said she: “Of course, the 
Athenaeum will remain exactly as it is 
Also last week, Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams was _ re-elected 
president of the Athenaeum, having served 
for a year (see p. 40). 








Business for Lawyers 

Last week Yale and Harvard became for 
the first time pedagogical partners. The 
Yale School of Law and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion will offer a joint course for a limited 
number of hand-picked students. Harvard 
will give one year, Yale three plus an 
LL. B. degree. Prospective products: 
business-trained lawyers, law-trained bus! 
nessmen. 
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S CIENCE — 





Kennelly-Heaviside Bulge 
To explain radio, among other natural 


phenomena, physicists have imagined a | 


stretchy blanket of ions encasing the 
Earth. This is the Kennelly-Heaviside 
Layer, named after Harvard’s Bombay- 
born Professor Arthur Edwin Kennelly 
and England’s late (1850-1925) Oliver 
Heaviside, bookstore keeper who for 
amusement invented mathematical forms 
to describe the behavior of alternating 
currents. Radio waves are presumed to 
reflect from the Layer much as light beams 


reflect from a mirror. Estimates place the | 


Layer at 50 to 250 mi. from Earth’s sur- 
face and picture it as roughly spherical.* 
At night the Layer shrinks comparatively 


close to Earth; by day, as the Sun puts in | 


its effect, it recedes. But this theory of 
diurnal, tide-like pulsation has not ex- 
plained all radio reactions against the Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside Layer. A Navy physicist 
Polar-yearing at Fairbanks, Alaska, last 
week offered a new explanation. 

Dr. Harry B. Maris, observing radio sig- 
nals one day, noticed that they came with 
an unaccountable time lag. He could ex- 
plain the lag by supposing that the radio 
waves were reflected from a layer of ions 


1,300 mi. high. If his supposition was | 


valid, the Kennelly-Heaviside Layer was 
not a pulsating spheroid, but a spheroid 
with one axis pushed out to make a shape 
much like that of a standard X-ray tube, 
with Earth & its inhabitants at the centre. 
The distances from the Earth’s magnetic 
poles to the ends of the “tube” would be 
about 1,300 mi.; distance from the Earth’s 
magnetic equator to the spherical walls of 
the “tube” would be the orthodox Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside 50-250 mi. 


Such spindling of the Kennelly-Heavi- | 


side Layer requires a logical mechanics. 
Dr. Maris, “elated over the discovery,” 
described a mechanics to burly, booming 
old Captain Robert Abram (“Bob”) Bart- 
lett, who while visiting Alaska is acting 
correspondent for the New York Times. 
Dr. Maris expounded: “The earth in its 
motion through space occasionally passes 
through streams of gas, débris of comets, 
etc. It is entirely within the realms of 
possibility that friction between the at- 
mosphere of the earth and these very rare 
gas clouds should leave the earth with a 
positive charge. . . 

“If the earth were to receive a positive 
charge, the positive ions would immedi- 
ately start to move away from it in all 
directions. Those near the Equator would 
be caught in the earth’s magnetic field at 
a height varying from two to four hundred 
kilometers, but near the poles they would 
be free to move out until equilibrium had 
been established, 


“It would seem reasonable to assume 


that when the measurements recorded | 


were being made, equilibrium had been 
established between electrostatic forces 


-_ those of gravity at a height of 1,300 
miles.” 


Among other supernal levels is one at 800,- 
000 miles, discovered in 1928 by Norway’s Carl 
Mulertz Stormer Here begin to form Polar 
auroras Irom solar electrons projected 92 million 


miles, 
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How you Can 
become FAMOUS for your 


SPAGHETTI 
DINNERS ! 


SF pes your spaghetti dinners famous 
among your friends. Heinz has just 
issued one of the most fascinating little 
recipe booklets you ever read—“57 Un- 
No usual Ways To Serve Spaghetti” — that 

tells you just what to do. It’s free, and 
COOKED we urge you to clip the coupon below 


SPAGHE Ty and mail it at ence. 


IN TOMATO Heinz Cooked Spaghetti is prepared 
WITH cHe pice from the meen sg a a ll olin 
y Wri E chef. Made from choicest Durum wheat, 
"egg 2 it is steeped in the goodness of Heinz- 
Pulle min’, 869 bred tomatoes, milk, butter and delicate, 
PRODUGTs tangy cheese. No food is more delicious 
ms economical—if you know how to 

serve it. Here’s the coupon: 

























PITT 





SBURGH Pa QO. 


H. J. Heinz Company 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me your Free Recipe Booklet 
“$7 Unusual Ways to Serve Spaghetti.” 
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READY TO SERVE 
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MIS SS aes. of ¢ 
Mrs. Fred Stafford, a Tower reader, sent this map of tisit 


WHITE'S DRUGS Wilkes-Barre, Pa., following a request for maps of our wav 


readers’ shopping districts. Wilkes-Barre is especially 


SOUTH MAIN STREET 


GRAND interesting because a study of traffic between Woolworth’s 
UNION and the nearby stores first suggested the marketing plan of AN 
Market BLUM BROS. Tower Magazines to the publisher, Catherine McNelis. Ther 
’ LIGGETTS ORUG STORE Mrs. Stafford has indicated on the map her usual shop- wiiis 
Z ii = if, fl covel 
ping route from Fowler, Dick and Walker to Woolworth’ viene 
FOWLER » DICK ... where she purchases her copy of “ Mystery,” to White's tech 
ond WALKER Drug Storeand Grand Union Market. Mrs. Stafford writes auth 
n - - os use a 
Department Store that she drives her own Chevrolet, has two children and gee! 
her husband is Sales Manager of The Griffin Lumber Co. And’ 
: Ali with 
FW.WOOLWORTH CO 
Sand! , ee 
— MYSTERY All 
Cent Store ie 
NEW MOVIE This 
owe 
HOME are 1 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Mrs. Stafford of 919 N. Michigan Avenue cove 
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daughter Joan. 
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hional Advertising 





Concentrated on shopping women 


who are buying in the 1268 Tested Markets 


Tow ER MAGAZINES started in a depression 
period. That was their great good fortune! In the 
more careless period of inflation, their new econ- 
omy of concentrating circulation among active 
shopping women in key markets, might have had 
more tardy recognition. But December 1929, first 
on sale date of Tower Magazines, also marked the 
beginning of more anxious scrutiny of selling costs, 


of greater insistence on better values for adver- 


space in the first few issues on the soundness of 
the basic premise. They remained in the maga- 
zines because they profited by performance. 43% 
of 1931 advertisers renewing for 1932 took increased 
space. But there is even more revealing evidence 
of Tower Magazines’ powerful selling. 1932 fin- 
ished with a 12% linage increase . . . the third 
successive depression year for a substantial gain. 


And 1932 saw Tower Magazines write their first 


tising dollars. 


gave Tower prompt recognition. They bought 


A New Editorial Presentation 


There was ample evidence that the middle- 
income market had inadequate magazine 
coverage. Reaching that mass market was 
the editorial goal . . . and a new writing 
technique developed. The best known 
authors, in writing for Tower Magazines, 
use a new quickened pace, vital first para- 
graphs, close knit plots, lavish incident. 
And Tower stories are deliberately endowed 


with glamour, romance and sentiment. 


A 100% Voluntary Circulation 


This correctly-keyed editorial content is 
Tower Magazines’ only sales urge. There 
are no boy sales. No premiums. No in- 
stallment or long term subscriptions. Each 
copy of Tower Magazines is selected from 
the counters of the Woolworth stores after 
the woman has leisurely examined it from 
cover to cover. The 100% voluntary sales 


act as an audit of ACTIVE BUYERS. 


Many big national advertisers 


A Young Housewife Circulation 


714% of the women who purchase Tower 
Magazines are young housewives, average 
age 25, representing substantial families 
with an average income of $2519.* Nearly 
50% own their homes: 98% live in wired 
homes; 71% have telephones; over 80% 


radios; 54% own automobiles. 


The 1268 Tested hey Markets 


In 1268 tested key markets 75% of all 
retail buying is done today. These are the 
markets where F. W. Woolworth Co. stores 
are located, markets which offer any manu- 
facturer greatest potential at lowest cost. 
Tower readers, buying in the Woolworth 
stores, are also buying in the adjacent drug 
stores, department stores and food stores, 
and Power's circulation 100% concentrated 
in these major markets keys perfectly with 
profitable “selective distribution” plans of 
most manufacturers for 1933. A> map of 


these tested markets is available. 


*Starch Survey 1931, Average for U. S. at present is $1748. 


FIFTY- FIVE 
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million dollars in advertising, a progress based on 


these unique reasons: 


A young housewife, shopping- 
woman readership, buying only in 
worthwhile markets, for cash and vol- 
untarily —this explains the potent re- 
sults which have caused the increased 
schedules of 1932 and carried them 
over to 1933 with January up 18%, 
February ahead 15%. Isnt that sub- 
stantial gain story in these difficult 
times, worth serious consideration in 
planning your spring and summer 


advertising schedules? 


Address Research Editor 
For detailed information about this 
new type of national advertising 
and new consumer surveys on foods, 
cosmetics or market-map, address the 
Research Editor, Tower Magazines, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Home in C Own 


At Ie Gothan vou 


will find the spaciousness 
of ve sterday a nd the 
luxurious comfort of the 


present. 


hi will he a 
town of which vou will be 
proud...and the rates are 


home in 


surprisingly moderate. 
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THRIFT 


Independence Fund presents a 
new thrift program. All pay- 
ments go direct toa Trust Com- 
pany, which acts as your trustee 
according to the terms of your 
Trust Certificate. If you can af- 
ford to put asideaslittleas $10 
a month, send the coupon for 
the free booklet, “35 Questions 
—36 Answers” and learn the 
advantages of this plan. Inde- 
pendence Fund of North Amer- 
ica, Inc., One Cedar St., New 
York, N.Y . 
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Independence Fund 
of North America, Inc., 
One Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 
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| Schaaf’s left side paralyzed. 








MEDICINE 





Prizefighters’ Brains 

Prizefighter Ernie Schaaf who died after 
his ring hammering from monstrous Primo 
Carnera (Trme, Feb. 20) was buried at 
Wrentham, Mass. last week without his 
brain. His brain remained in Manhattan, 
scene of the fight, for medical legalists to 
determine just what caused the death. 
Primo Carnera might have committed 
murder. Or Schaaf might merely have 
died during a crisis in his professional 
life. Jimmy Walker’s brother Dr. William 
H. Walker, who was last week under 
charges of splitting fees on municipal med- 
ical work, had—as medical attaché of the 
New York Boxing Commission—certified 
that Schaaf was fit to fight. 

Between Schaaf’s crumpling in the ring 
and his death three days later he lay in 
coma. Dr. Philip Goodhart, professor of 
Clinical Neurology at Columbia, came in 
on the case consultant. He found 
The condi- 
tion of the fighter’s eyes confirmed the 
diagnosis of a deep-seated lesion in the 
right side of the brain. To relieve pressure 
and explore the injury Dr. Byron Polk 
Stookey, Columbia brain surgeon, cut a 
34-in. disk from the right side of Schaaf’s 
skull. Only a small hemorrhage was vis- 
ible. But there was much swelling. 

After Schaaf’s death Dr. Charles Norris, 
chief medical examiner, ordered dissection 
of the brain. His assistants hardened the 
organ, sliced it microscopically thin. The 
microscope showed that Schaaf, before he 
went into his last fight, had been suffer- 
ing from a chronic or subacute inflamma- 
tion of the brain. In January he had an 
attack of influenza. Dr. Norris reported: 


as 


“The cause of the inflammation cannot 
be known with certainty, but it may be 
referred to the .. . influenza with a reason- 


able degree of probability.” When mon- 
strous Primo Carnera understood what 
this meant, he was vastly relieved. 

The inflammation, continued Dr. Norris 
in his report, “obviously antedated the 
boxing match, but because of its insidious 
development it would not necessarily give 
symptoms and would have been highly im- 
probable to detect at the time of the 
physical examination before the bout. In 
the ring, however, it interfered with 
Schaaf’s boxing skill so that he was less 
able to avoid blows. In addition, blows 


| not in themselves dangerous aggravated 
| the meningo encephalitis [inflammation |.” 





At Albany, New York State Senators 
chattered about repealing “Mayor” Walk- 
ers boxing laws, and safeguarding the 
health of boxers. At Boston, a Massachu- 
setts State Senator filed a bill to forbid 


boxers who differ more than 15 lb. in 
weight striking each other. Meanwhile 


sports reporters gave clues which alert 
Medicine seemed likely to heed. Grant- 
land Rice observed: “Head punching has 
left in its wake a long line of shambling, 
goofy, punch-drunk fighters who walk 
about on their heels in the paper doll ward 
with badly scrambled brains. 


“T have seen more than a few of these, 
and they are not pretty to look at. Their 
eyes carry only the ghost of a dead men- 
tality. 


“I know that Dempsey was offered a; 
much as $500,000 to take one more shot 
But deep in his mind was the nightmare 
of a thought that too much head punish. 
ment would do him little good, no matter 
how much money he had. 

“Gene Tunney was a hard man to hit 
around the head, but Tunney also had this 
fear. He was smart enough to know tha 











GENE TUNNEY 
He avoided the paper doll ward. 


one hard punch delivered at the right spot 
might leave a lasting effect. + 

Westbrook Pegler commented: “The 
prize fight laws recognize punching on the 
head as quite legal, barring only the rabbit 
punch [chopping the back of the neck 
which is often permitted, nevertheless, so 
if there must be prize fighting, there must 
be fatalities and also a regular crop of 
mental defectives. “$ 


e - 


Respirator Fight 

Harvard’s retiring President Lowell 
tried to curb young John Haven Emerson 
last year. “Stop making respirators,” said 
President Lowell in effect. “I will like 
hell!” roared young Emerson, long, lean 
son of long, lean Public Health Man Dr 
Haven Emerson of Manhattan, and strode 
out of the presidential mansion. He loaded 
a respirator on the rear end of his rebuilt 
Buick, and with his wife went peddling 
respirators in competition with Harvard's 
long, lean Professor Philip Drinker. Pro 
fessor Drinker, through Warren E. Collins 
Inc., the cautious Boston manufacturers 
to whom he assigned patents on the res 
pirator which has saved hundreds of ches! 
paralyzed cases, sued rambunctious John 
Haven Emerson for patent infringement 

Mr. Emerson, who runs a small shop 
near Harvard Square with Maxfield 
Parrish Jr. (son of the artist) and David 
Garrison as associates, counter-claimed 
that Mr. Drinker, assistant professor 0! 
ventilation & illumination in Harvard's 
School of Public Health, appropriated 
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certain Emerson inventions for the famed 
Drinker respirator. Indignant Mr. Emer- 
son has roused a faction of Harvard’s 
Medical School to similar indignation, 
over the fact that Mr. Drinker drew fat 
royalties ($300 alleged) on every Drinker 
respirator sold by Warren E. Collins Inc. 
Builder Emerson claims that $1, 500 for a 
Drinker machine is “robbery,” sells his 
similar machines for $1,000 each, admits 
that if he had enough orders to build 
them in quantity he could sell them for 
far less. 

With the stench of the law suit getting 
stronger, with Medical Dean David Linn 
Edsall getting angrier, with President 
Lowell getting sadder—the Harvard Cor- 
poration, hoping to quash the suit, last 
week pinned up this notice in the Medical 
School and School of Public Health: “No 
member of either of these schools should 
iake out for his own profit, or make any 
profit on, a patent upon any invention or 
discovery that affects the health of indi- 
viduals or the public. That if, to protect 
the public against misuse of the invention 
or discovery, it is necessary to control it 
by means of a patent, that should be ap- 
plied for in such a name and under such 
conditions as the Corporation may de- 
termine.’ 

Meanwhile a frustrated old country 
doctor, Dr. Charles Morgan Hammond, 
64, moped. Dr. Hammond practices in 
Memphis, lives across the Mississippi 
River at rural Hulbert, Ark. In his garage 
is a respirator similar to the ones Philip 
Drinker and John Haven Emerson are 
selling & fighting about. Dr. Hammond 
built his first respirator in 1903, applied 
for a patent in 1910 through Orson Desaix 
Munn, the patent attorney who owns the 
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PHILIP DRINKER 


Harvard pinned up a notice. 


Scientific American. The Patent Office re- 
fused him because his machine was con- 
sidered too slow to be of value in acute 
narcoses and too limited in its field for 
general purposes. Nonetheless, the Ham- 


mond machine has saved lives. It is the 


only one, says Dr. Hammond, “so far as 


| know, that has ever saved a life from 
pneumonia.” 
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Book Now 


MAIDEN VOYAGE MARCH 31 
SANTA ELENA 











¢ The ideal time to visit HAVANA 
26 COLOMBIA:PANAMA-ELSALVADOR 32 
GUATEMALA and MEXICO én route o storious 


CALIFORNIA 


VICTORIA, B.C. & SEATTLE, WASH. 


Meet Spring a month ahead of time! Sail with the brilliant new Santa Elena on 
her gay maiden voyage, March 31! Or new Santa Rosa, March 17. Just 16 days, 
New York to California. Only Grace Line offers opportunity en route to go ashore 
every second or third day and explore the glamorously lovely Spanish Americas. 
Only Grace Line provides a fleet of four magnificent new sister liners to carry you 
Westward or Eastward. 

Fares as low as $225 First Class with private bath. No passports. Complete ruil- 
water cruise-tour "Round America costs as little as $325 ($235 on Cabin Liners)— 
including rail from your home to either coast, Grace Line to the opposite coast 
and return home again by rail. 

New York: 10 Hanover Square; San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 
525 West Sixth St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; Boston: Little Building; 
also Philadelphia, Seattle, Victoria. 


SAILINGS: NEW YORK From SAN 
FRANCISCO MAR. 17, MAR. 31, APR. 14 
5 CABIN SHIPS: For even thrittier 


travel, sail on one of the popular Grace Cabin 
Class liners which leave fortnightly from New 
\ York, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Fares 
\ as low as $135, full outside accommodations. 














 _ 
| 
G | GRACE LINE M9 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
\ / Gentlemen: Please send me full information about your new 
\ f liners, sailing dates and itinerary. 
, / 
/ Name 
Address = - 
a State 
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SIX APPEALS 
to comfort 


wre wouldn’t rather sink back in 
luxurious comfort with a Six-Way 
Pillow than go roaming -round town on 
a chilly night? A Barcalo Six-Way Pil- 
low supports you gently but firmly i in 6 
separate, restful positions. You’ i want 
several of them to scatter in convenient 
spots about the house. 

Picture No. 3, below, shows the new 
Six-Way Readers Pillow, small and light 
enough to hold on your lap. A narrow 
removable shelf forms a clever book-rest 
—holds a book at any convenient angle. 
Drawstring thru center, found only in the 
genuine Barcalo Six-W ay Pillows, adjusts, it 


hard or squooshily soft, and preserves its 
unique shape. 


Beautiful colors and fabrics. Genuine Kapok 
filling. Really six in one, for the cost of an 
ordinary pillow. At leading stores. Barcalo 
Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARCALO 


SIX-WAY'* PILLOW 
filled with comfort 





AK, zirT |3. | 





+#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Readers Pillow, 
ROU N D 


$1 a TRIP cuzore 


THE BEST ON THE SHIP 


NEW SERVICE. ALL OUTSIDE 2-BED 
ROOMS. EXCELLENT FOOD. NEW 
YORK, HAVRE, ANTWERP. NO- 
THING ELSE LIKE IT ON THE 
ATLANTIC. AND YOUR CAR CAN 
GO FOR $130 ROUND TRIP. SEE 
MORE, PAY LESS. WONDERFUL 
ROAD MAPS READY FOR YOU. 
MUST RESERVE WELL IN ADVANCE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


Arnold Bernstein Line °:* 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Phone, BOwling Green 9-5635 


U. S. Pat. No. 1890358 
Pat. Pendg. 
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“Names make news. 
names made this news: 


Last week these 


Lou Henry Hoover, presented with a 
fountain pen and writing case by the 
Women’s National Press Club, said she 
might use them to write an autobiography. 
“There have been so many stories written 
about me,” said she, “that I’ve been think- 
ing of writing one myself in parallel 
with the fiction... in one 
and the facts in the other. Stories 
like the one about my having manned a 
gun in China during the Boxer uprising. 

I assure you I never manned a gun 
in China or anywhere else, or used one 
except on hunting trips.” 


—_ ; 


The Riviera heard that King C 


arol, fear- 
ing for her safety, had sent his mistress 
out of Rumania. The report appeared 


credible when a Mme Lupescew arrived 
from Bucharest, registered at a Nice hotel. 


Speedily interviewed, the visitor impa- 
tiently pointed out that her hair was 
blonde, not red, that she was not named 


Magda as is his Majesty’s companion. “If 
you've ever seen the other Mme Lupescu,” 


she added tartly, “you ought to know I am 
telling the truth. Why, she’s ten years 
older than I!” 


Waiting for red-haired Cinemactress 
Clara Bow as she returned to Manhattan 
from Europe with her husband Rex Bell 
“Pinkie,” her pet white mouse, air- 
from Hollywood. To newshawks 
Miss Bow gave her formula for marital 
happiness: “Never go to sleep with a kick 
on your mind. Just lean over and say: 
‘I’m sorry, dear.’ ” 





ae 

Martin Porkay-Pikler, 
dealer, sued the U.S. for $100,000 because 
last year, the day after he had been jilted 
by Sarah Darlington Carey, daughter of 
Wyoming’s Senator Robert Davis Carey, 
he was arrested, later deported, thwarted 


Budapest art 


| from pursuing his courtship. 





ae 

Scott Durand, rich Chicago 
dealer, North Shore socialite, 
junketing in South America 
been indicted by the U. S. Government 
for controlling, with six others, a chain of 
alcohol stills. Friends of Mr. Durand laid 
the charge to over-zealousness of Federal 
pointed out that a corn sugar 
dealer is not responsible for what his 
clients make out of corn sugar. 

A bill was introduced in the Hawaiian 
50 monthly pension 
for Duke Kahanamoku, oldtime Olympic 
swimmer, “for services rendered.” Once 
the superintendent of a Honolulu public 
building, Kahanamoku was recently de- 
moted to janitor. “That looked like an 
invitation to get out,” said he. 

In Beverly Hills, Calif., thieves stole 
$15,000 worth of jewels and furs from the 
home of Benjamin Warner, father of 
the three Warner Brothers. In Miami 
Beach, Fla., Soprano Grace Moore said 
that $81,500 ual of her jewelry had been 


sugar 
learned while 
that he had 








| stolen. 





Ernest James Stevens, Chicago realto; 
and insuranceman under indictment with 
his father and brother in the failure oj 
Illinois Life Insurance Co., was held up at 
dinner time by four men who geined a. 
cess to his home by posing as Feder] 
agents. “We know you have a couple oj 
million dollars around here and 
going to find it,” said they. They 
made off with $1,300. ; 





we Te 
found 


James Henry Roberts Cromwell, 34 
handsome son of socialite Mrs. Edward T 


Stotesbury, sparring partner (as a stunt 
of Heavyweight Tommy Loughran, good 
ene 








HeNrY Hoover 


Lou 


“T assure you I never manned a gun.” 
(See col. 2) 

friend of Joseph Hergesheimer, vice pres- 
dent of Peerless Motor Co., published a 
book about current economic evils called 
The Voice of Young America (Scribner— 
$1.00). Said he: “I’m not a radical like 
Corliss Lamont. I’m a capitalist, but no! 
their kind. I can see a lot more peril from 
the right wingers than from the left. I 
don’t condemn people who have earned 
their wealth by giving something in re- 
turn. Henry Ford is one of those. But I 
call ‘privocrats’ those who become rich 
through the exploitation of public mo- 
nopolies. That shot, now, applies t 
people like the Rockefellers.” 


Leila Roosevelt, 26, mother of four 
wife of Armand Denis who made the film 
Goona-Goona, second cousin of Mrs 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, planned 
12,000-mi. motor trip through Asia and 3 
book on Persian women. Said she: “I an 
glad of the relationship. It will enable me 
to get plenty of letters of introduction 
done up with great gold seals and bright 
ribbons. I don’t care much what the let- 
ters say.” 


Football Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg 
gave to Chicago’s new Jackson Park Mu- 
seum of Science & Industry the electric 
buggy which for years carried him about 
the University of Chicago field when he 
was suffering from sciatica. 
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A HHouse To Ber Proup Or... 


Tuanks To Tue Anrncuitecr 





APRIL, 1932: This house in Denver used to look just like a mil- 
lion other small houses, and the owner knew it. But Architect John 
Gray has transformed it with a simpler porch, new paint, new shut- 
ters, new chimney and fireplace, and a garden wall. Total cost, thanks 
to careful planning and present low prices: $1,200. 


: ze i Now. while building prices are at record lows, the 
—— nel architect can work wonders for you at extremely low cost. 
If vou have a shabby house or business building, call in 
the architect at once. Give him a chance to show vou what 
he can do. 


‘ ° . * Py e nm 
; | E America’s trained architects are not only designers. They 
know how to buy new materials for vour best interests: 


how to use old materials to best advantage: how to make 
vour home or business building safe. attractive. economical 


ARCHITECTURAL = &invin. 


The January issue of The Architectural Forum, a reference 

work in magazine form, contains over 100 fascinating 

K pages of photographs, plans, articles, and advertisements 
ORU M showing examples of building rehabilitation by skilled 
architects. Only 183 copies are available. Send $3 to The 

Architectural Forum. 220 East 42nd Street. New York City. 


@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements 
in the interests of America’s trained architects. For 40 years 
The Architectural Forum has | » serving architects. And 
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British Outcast 

All radiocasting in England is done by 
the Government's British Broadcasting 
Corp. which permits no advertising pro- 
grams, a rule dearly cherished by the Brit- 
ish Press. Thrifty France has no such ta- 
boo. Many a British and U. S. adver- 
tiser broadcasts from trans-Channel sta- 
tions to the British audience (5.000.000 li- 
censed sets). 
only the sporting London Sunday Referee 
prints the trans-Channel programs. Lately 
the Referee committed what, to its con- 
temporaries, was treason. It sponsored a 
series of broadcasts from Paris. Last week 
the Newspaper Proprietors Association 
cast out the Referee. The Referee threat- 
ened “sensational consequences.” 








= 


In Bay Front Park 

Any newspaperman will tell you that 
Fred W. Mizer, manager of Miami's radio 
station WQAM, missed the chance of a 
lifetime one night last week in Miami's 
Bay Front Park. When stumpy little Joe 
Zangara started shooting at President-elect 
Roosevelt, Mr. Mizer had the story—or at 
least the means of getting it instantly to 
the nation—right in his hand. No news- 
hawk, he let the chance go by out of 
diplomacy or excitement. 

Mr. Roosevelt finished his brief broad- 
cast, handed the lapel microphone to the 
station manager. To fill in, Mr. Mizer be- 
gan to describe the crowd scene when the 
eccentric little Italian stood on tip-toe to 
open fire. Though Mr. Mizer later de- 
clared he had signed off when the excite- 
ment began, Miami’s famed Pressagent 
Steve Hannagan, who sweated with the 


Of all British newspapers 


Two hours later Manager 


witness account of the attack. 


Chance also smiled that night on Rex 
was 
standing directly in front of Zangara who 
fired over Saffer’s left shoulder, scorching 


Saffer, Associated Pressman. He 


his coat. At first Newshawk Saffer thought 


it was “some fool firing blank cartridges.” 
Not until he saw Mayor Cermak drop did 
he realize what was happening. Then he 


wriggled out of the crowd, raced by Mr. 
Roosevelt who was calling out “I’m all 
right,” and dove to a telephone under the 
park bandstand to send a flash. 


By lingering in the park when most of 
the Press photographers had started ahead 
to the Roosevelt special train, 27-year-old 
Sammy Schulman, for 14 years an Interna- 


tional News Photo cameraman, was re- 
warded with a startling action picture of 
Mayor Cermak a few seconds after he had 
been wounded. His picture of the bleed- 
ing Mayor (see cut) was also distributed 
through Acme because Acme carried the 
photograph in its plane to Manhattan. 
The picture approaches in sensational 
spontaneity the picture that alert William 
Warneke made for the oldtime Evening 
World of New York’s Mayor Gaynor 
within a few seconds of his being shot in 
the neck aboard a steamer bound for Eu- 
rope in Igto. 

The nearest thing to a beat occurred 
when the New York Times was the 
first in print with a long-distance telephone 


interview with Heroine Lillian Johns 
Cross. The New York Journal rang 


through first: but, being an evening sheet, 
did not use its interview until hours after 











Mayor CERMAK, SHOT 


Sometimes it pays photographers to linger. 


Press to get the story out on the assump- 
tion that for publicity purposes any news 
is good news, said he heard the soothing 
voice of the announcer report: ‘There 
seems to be some excitement here in the 
crowd. But it’s nothing, folks, it’s nothing 
—probably just a little noise by photogra- 
phers’ flashes. .”’ Other listeners dis- 


tinctly heard five shots and the screams 
of women. 





the Times. Mrs. Cross was kept awake 
most of the night responding to other 
press queries. 

Walter Winchell, New York Mirror col- 
yumist, had just filed his “On Broadway” 
from the Miami Western Union office 
when a messenger dashed in with the news 
from the park. Winchell sprinted straight 
to the jail where he talked his way up to 
the cell block and eavesdropped on the 


ee ee 
sherifi’s examination of Zangara. He wired i 
the Mirror that night that Zangara “gaye 


Mizer re- 


trieved some of his lost ground by broad- 
casting over a large CBS hookup an eye- 
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every indication of being crazy.” 

Hardworking telegraphers handled the 
first dispatches from breathless dictatiog, 
As the volume mounted Miami's telegraph 
offices were swamped. United Pressman 
Frederick Storm sent his story to his New 
York office by telephone. Associated Press 
cleared its first bulletin on the story at 
9:54; United Press at 9:53. 

New Magazines 

News-Week. Thomas John Cardell 
Martyn, 41, a spirited little Britisher 
whom the New York Times employed for 
six years in its editorial department, left 
the Times last year to write a prospectus, 
raise money, start a magazine. Samnel 
Thurston Williamson, 16 years with the 
Times and once its Washington corre- 
spondent, quit his job to join Publisher 
Martyn as editor. Last week they pre- 
sented their product, News-Week, written 
& edited in Manhattan, printed in Dayton, 
Ohio. Their advertisements said: “It mar. 
shals facts against their background, 
throws revealing light into obscure situa- 
tions—helps you understand the news. 

NEWS-WEEAK is today with enough 
of yesterday to fit it to your thinking for 
tomorrow.” To advertisers an average Cit- 
culation of 50.000 was guaranteed. 

First issue featured articles on the farm 
mortgage problem and “the move to give 
Franklin D. Roosevelt a ‘dictator’s’ pow- 
ers.”” Followed a series of departments 
(Sport, Business, Entertainment, Head- 
liners, etc.). The front cover and three 
inside pages were devoted to well-chosen 
photographs. In typography and style, but 
not in subject matter, it resembled The 
Business Week, brought out by McGraw- 
Hill Co. in 1929. Price 10¢ a copy, $4a 
year. 

Publisher Martyn’s backing is derived 
partly from the Cheney Silk family, into 
which he married three yéars ago. Editor 
Williamson’s wife is Cora Mancia Chase, 
onetime Metropolitan Opera soprano. 

Real America. Publisher John Marcus 
Lansinger, who started College Humor 
eleven years ago, lately lost it. The maga- 
zine was taken over by its printer and 
paper-maker who then handed it to Stan- 
ley Gibson, Manhattan publisher of Mo- 
tion Picture and Movie Classic. With 
College Humor went Mr. Lansinger’s 
money-making Real Detective. 

Last week Publisher Lansinger made a 
new start with a new monthly called Real 
America, “The Outspoken Magazine.” Its 
purpose: “to tell the REAL TRUTH 
about present conditions in the U. S$.” 
Real America is a gaudy, sensationalized 
Plain Talk. Cover of the first issue, which 
might be mistaken for a cover of True 
Confessions, was vivid red, showing a bare- 
shouldered girl registering unexplained ter 
ror. The fat contents (100 pages) were 
generally less amazing than the editors it- 
tended. Articles entitled “The Rise & Fall 
of Jimmy Walker,” “Great Scott! And 
Technocracy,” “Another American Trag- 
edy” (Homewood-Gibson seduction case) 
were mainly rehashes. Prolific Robert $. 
Allen (“Washington Merry-Go-Round’) 
contributed a “Washington Whirlpool.” 
Most outspoken feature: an anonymous 
account of Chicago receivership methods 
entitled “Jesse James Was a Piker!” 
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ge Mouth-Happy’ 


Sorr strArns of a lazy Viennese waltz float in through the open door. Somehow you know that the next few 


minutes will live long in your memory. Spud is equal to the occasion. Full tobacco flavor. Cool and clean-tasting. 


MENTHOL-COOLED i CIGARETTES 


20 FOR 20c (25c IN CANADA)... THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








FORTUNE is the one magazine in which 
I really read the advertisements, and I would 
venture a guess that your advertisements get 
a higher percentage of careful consideration 
from their readers than do those in any other 
magazine. - 


W.T. Holliday, President 
THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF OHIO 


ForRTUNE is unique in plan and form, con- 
ceived and executed (to use a sculptor’s term) 
on a heroic scale. It pleases the eye and de- 
lights the sense of the artistic. Its content is 
interesting, informing and stimulating. I con- 
gratulate FORTUNE upon its achievement. 


Thomas A. Buckner, President 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Obviously FORTUNE is the product of aler 
young men and women, and without excep. 
tion, wherever I have heard it mentioned, jt 
has been with a spontaneous expression of 
admiraticn . . . its advertisements are the only 
ones I read. 


Ernest E. Norris, Receiver 
MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Letters Like These from Men Like These 


It has been my good fortune to be a sub. 





FoRTUNE is a very unusual magazine which 
I read with a great deal of pleasure. The arti- 
cles are invariably entertaining and instruc- 
tive, affording intimate insight to many inter- 
esting subjects not other- 
wise accessible. Its cur- 
rent files will be valu- 
able 
brilliant 
the more important de- 


in preserving a 


panorama of 


velopments of our 

times. 
FORTUNE 

mends itself in the high 


recom- 


quality of its artistic 
features and this same 
excellence is maintained 
throughout its advertis- 
ing pages; perusal of 
which I never omit. 
Eugene W. Pargny, 
President 
AMERICAN SHEET & 
TIN PLATE COMPANY 
I have been trying to 
analyze why I, who ordi- 
narily pay no attention 
to the advertisements in 
a magazine, read these 
pages of FORTUNE with 
such interest. I have 
come to the conclusion 
that one of the main 
reasons is the size of the page, the brilliancy 
of the printing, and the general format of the 
magazine, which is such as to lend itself to 


striking and original treatment. 

I suppose another reason is that the maga- 
zine as a whole is devoted to the discussion 
and presentation of American business in its 
many phases; and the advertising section is, 
therefore, in a very real sense an integral 
part of the magazine. 


Earle Bailie, President 
TRICONTINENTAL CORPORATION 





ForRTUNE is the one magazine in which 
I enjoy the advertising pages as much as the 
editorial pages. The advertisers who use 
FORTUNE seem to make a special effort to 


130 letters like these from men like these have been 
gathered together into a booklet which gives an 
entirely new conception of the possibilities of adver- 


tising and the meaning of circulation. 


Some of these letters say specifically that " FORTUNE 
is the only magazine in which I really read the ad- 
vertisements" or "I would venture that your adver- 
tisements get a higher percentage of careful con- 


sideration than those of any other magazine." 


of FORTUNE as a whole, the reader interest which 
makes FORTUNE'S text the perfect background for 
FORTUNE'S advertisements, the distinction which adds 


power to text and advertisements alike. 


cA copy of this booklet will be mailed u pon request 


have their advertising in keeping with the 
general scheme of the magazine, and since 
the standards set in the way of typography 
and illustrations are so high, it naturally fol- 
lows that the general character of the adver- 
tising is extremely high. 

I usually look the magazine through from 
cover to cover several times before the next 
issue arrives, and, while I do not claim to 
read all of the articles in detail, most of them 
I do read complete. 


Charles B. Bohn, President 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


POR THOS TEI 


INDUSTRIAI 


scriber to your magazine since the first issue 
was published. Its diversified topics written 
in such a concise form and its many attrac. 
tive illustrations make 
FORTUNE both instruc. 
tive and interesting and 
I find that one can gather 
a perfect conception of 
any subject presented in 
your magazine. 


I might add that the 
advertisements are un 
usually well presented 
and I can truthfully say 
that it is the only maga- 
zine that I peruse from 
cover to cover. 

Witherbee Black, 
BLACK, STARR & 
FROST-GORHAM CO, 


But most of them speak of the tremendous impact 9% 


How anyone at all 
interested in these 
amazing times could see 
FORTUNE and not be 
intrigued is quite be- 
yond me. 


Each copy of FORTUNE 
that comes to my home 
is first eagerly, but not 
hastily, scanned with 
an eye mainly to its unusually fine ex- 
amples of excellent printing and unusual 
advertisements. Next, it is turned: page by 
page to catalogue mentally the articles that are 
of more outstanding interest. Later, comes 4 
leisurely reading, and then my copy begins 
traveling here and there to friends and ac 
quaintances with their attention called to 
articles that I think will command their spe- 


cial interest. 


M. H. Cahill, Chairman 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS LINES 
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“Ripest Field” 

That China’s 40oo earthbound millions 
may surge into Communism has fre- 
quently been predicted. But what if Chi- 
na’s millions should turn to Jesus Christ? 
Last week an expert Christian wrote: 
“China is the ripest evangelistic field in 
the world at the present time.” 

The expert was Dr. Eli Stanley Jones, 
who has labored in India 25 years, whose 
Christ of the Indian Road is one of the 
best known evangelical works of modern 
times. Dr. Jones counts Mahatma Gandhi 
and Rabindranath Tagore among his 
friends; Indians call him Rishi (Holy 
Sage). Christian Modernists and Funda- 





© mentalists have both claimed Dr. Jones. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church thrice 
offered him bishoprics, but his only alle- 
giance is to its Board of Foreign Missions. 
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Acme 
MISSIONARY JONES 
“A gentle, loving, Christian push.” 


Dr. Jones was to have taken a furlough 
in the U. S. last year but it was postponed 
until this year. Word came lately that he 
had been preaching throughout China, that 
henceforth he might spend half his time 
there. What he saw in China, what he 
thought of it, he told last week and the 
week before in Christian Century. 

Half dozen years ago China was vio- 
lently anti-Christian. Nearly all the mis- 
sionaries were turned out, their property 
seized, The missionaries have now re- 
turned. Dr. Jones found that his audi- 
ences, from Mukden to Canton, listened 
“with breathless interest.” Says Dr. Jones: 
“China today is in the moment of the 
Great Hesitation. She has decided not to 
be anti-Christian, but she has not yet de- 
cided to be Christian. .. . The whole 
situation is awaiting a push—a gentle, lov- 
ing, Christian push.” r 
_ Missionary Jones is sure it is not Chris- 
“anity v. Buddhism or Confucianism. 
“These faiths are simply out of it. Climb 
to the top of China’s sacred mountain, 
Tai-shan, and you will find the Buddhist 
and Taoist priests smoking opium or gam- 
bling.” General Chiang Kai-shek told Dr. 





TIME 


2 


Jones the final battle in China would be 
between Christianity and Communism— 
“and not only in China but throughout 
the world.” Whether Christianity as 
preached in China has enough social con- 
tent to beat Communism remains to be 
seen. Certainly it is less imperialistic than 
before. General Feng Yu-hsiang wavered 
in his Christian faith when a missionary 
defended the shooting of Chinese students 
by foreigners. “But,” says Dr. Jones, “‘he 
is climbing back to a living faith and will 
be stronger when he emerges again, I be- 
lieve.” 

The Laymen’s Report on missions, cur- 
rently discussed all over the Protestant 
world (Time, Nov. 28), urges that Chris- 
tianity be rooted in foreign soils. But 
Missionary Jones talked with Dr. Hu Shih, 
poet, philosopher, agnostic leader of Chi- 
na’s ‘‘renaissance,” who told him: “China 
has nothing worth preserving. ... We 
must make a clean sweep and adopt West- 
ern culture and outlook.” Says Dr. Jones: 
“T gasped.” 

The Laymen’s Report also tells evangel- 

ists to preach Christ as a way, but not the 
way. Dr. Jones found this “hesitant and 
dim. . . . We expected a call—are you 
going to leave us with a caution? ... I 
am convinced that if the Christians who 
were in public life during these recent 
years had lived out the full implications of 
the gospel it would have swept China.” 
@ Spurred by the Laymen’s Report, Rt. 
Rev. James De Wolf Perry, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
set out last week for a four-month visit 
among Far Eastern missions. He will reach 
Japan within a few weeks of the 8oth 
anniversary of the famed visit of his great- 
uncle, Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who 
opened Japan to the world. 





Sister Aimee Out? 

When Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson 
Hutton learned last summer that her 
plump new husband, David Hutton, had 
lost a $5,000 breach of promise suit to a 
Pasadena nurse, she swooned, fell, cracked 
her skull, bled nasally and aurally, lay 
ailing for months. Meantime reports and 
charges circulated about the conduct of 
her Angelus Temple. A suit was brought 
to,compel Mrs. Hutton to fulfill a cinema 
contract. Rarely was she able to preach 
her “Four-Square Gospel” to her flock. 
One day last month, Husband Hutton 
helped his wife to the rostrum of Angelus 
Temple, where the faithful gave “offer- 
ings” as they so often have before. Few 
hours later Sister Aimee boarded ship for 
a long tour of Europe, Africa, the Holy 
Land. An evangelist named Rev. A. P. 
Gouthey was engaged to preach in her 
absence. But last week Evangelist Gouthey 
had resigned. Los Angeles whispered that 
there were bickerings in the Temple, that 
Sister Aimee, ailing so long and in court 
so often, was out, finished. A possible 
successor: Mrs. Rheba Crawford Splivalo, 
comely oriciime “Angel of Broadway” who 
was arrested in 1922 for blocking traffic 
with a Salvation Army meeting. Now di- 
rector of California’s State Department of 
Social Welfare, she preached in Angelus 
Temple last fortnight. 








The only sound 


one can hear in 
the new Pierce- 
Arrows is the 
ticking of the 


electric clock. 
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Wild Dogs 

Out motoring one day last December 
Mayor Peter E. Demarest of Oakland, 
N. J., encountered a pack of wild dogs 
trailing a deer. With a single bullet in his 
gun he brought down the dogs’ leader, a 
powerful 150-lb. mongrel shepherd. An- 
other dog in the pack viciously charged the 
Mayor, who had to leap into his car, bang 
shut the door. Last week he sought re- 
venge. 

With 22 other huntsmen, including an 
oldtime Michigan wolf hunter, Mayor 
Demarest set out into the snow-covered 
hills. Breaking up into groups of four or 
five, the party tramped 15 miles through 
tangled underbrush, climbed rocky ledges, 
threaded swamps. They came back that 
night with one year-old wild dog. Ex- 
plained Dr. Philip Gootenberg, president 
of New Jersey’s Consolidated Sportsmen: 
“The dogs made fools of us. They are 
smarter than wolves. When we retraced 
our path we found the snow broken with 
prints. They had been following us. One 
pad print was more than three inches 
ee i. 5 

Several packs of wild dogs have been 
ranging northern New Jersey’s game-filled 
Ramapo Mountains for some 15 years. 
Dwellers on lonely farms or town outskirts 
have shivered at the sound of their baying 
in the night. Hunters have found their 
trail in the hair & bones of many a deer 
and rabbit. In their veins runs the blood 
of abandoned or runaway pets—German 
shepherd, Airedale, collie, hound. Mem- 
bers of one pack are apparently crossed 
chow and hound, look like big red foxes. 

Each mongrel generation has grown 
wilder and more cunning. Hated for their 
destruction of game, they are also feared 
because an outbreak of rabies among them 
might ravage the whole district. As their 
next move, New Jersey sportsmen last 
week planned to set steel wolf traps 


through the Ramapos. 


ek Sod 


Fine Dogs 

In the canine social scale, the extreme 
opposites of New Jersey’s wild dogs (see 
above) were six elegant creatures who 
paraded under the bright lights of Man- 
hattan’s Madison Square Garden one night 
last week. From 2,240 entries in the West- 
minster Kennel Club’s 57th annual show 
these six, chosen best of their breeds and 
classes, had reached the final competition 











*9 


lounges, decks. 


for the title of Best in Show, finest U. S. 
dog. The dogs seemed to know it. Gravely 
circling the green-carpeted judging ring, 
they appeared oblivious of the 5,000 spec- 
tators and of each other. 

Tiny Pierrot of Hartlebury, best 
Pekingese (Time, Jan. 30) and best toy 
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can be bought for $35. Ringside Gossip 


said that Warland Protector had cost hi! 


owner, S. M. Stewart of Montclair, N.] 
$10,000.. 

In the centre of the ring, closely wate. 
ing the proud and handsome dogs, was ; 
proud and handsome lady, Geraldiry 
Rockefeller Dodge, wife of Remingio, 
Arms Co.’s Board Chairman Marcelly 
Hartley Dodge, niece of John Daviso, 
Rockefeller Sr. She was proud becaus 














Keystone 


CHAMPION WARLAND PROTECTOR, OWNER STEWART, JUDGE DopGE 


Fresh from England, he outclassed 2,239 other dogs. 


dog, got swooping dabs from his owner’s 
hairbrush as he bounced along. Close on 
his heels, in ridiculous contrast, stalked 
huge, brindled Great Dane Gunar von 
Hollergarten, best working dog. Then 
came liver & white Norman of Hamsey, 
an English Springer Spaniel who had 
barely beaten out famed old English 
Setter Blue Dan of Happy Valley for best 
gun dog. The ribs and muscles of snow- 
white Greyhound Boveway Beau Brum- 
mel, best hound, looked like delicately 
chiseled marble. His kinky jet hair and 
the crimson ribbon on his topknot made 
French Poodle Whippendell Poli of Caril- 
lon, best non-sporting dog, look like a 
Harlem belle. The sixth dog was a magnif- 
icent black & tan Airedale, Warland Pro- 
tector of Shelterock, best terrier, just 
arrived in the U. S. after a long string of 
victories in England. A good Airedale pup 


aw Way ---TO €GUROP-S 


On a fast American one-class mail liner; no class 
distinctions. Enjoy the run of the ship—dining saloon, 
Sail via Chesapeake Bay and Virginia 
Capes. Cross in comfort at low cost. Staterooms all out- 
side, on upper decks; 60% with private bath. Splendid food. 
Weekly sailings to Havre and Hamburg. Rates as low as 


ONE WAY ROUND TRIP & 
SLIGHTLY MORE WITH BATH ivi 


See any Roosevelt -I.M.M. office or authorized steamship agency 
or write direct to Baltimore, Md., for illustrated folder 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE- 





she had been chosen first woman ever to 
choose the best dog in the Westminster 
show. 

Mrs. Dodge has more than 100 pure- 
bred dogs of eleven breeds on her 2,000 
acre estate at Madison, N. J., where she 
holds an annual show of her own. 
past two years her dogs have won more 
best-in-show prizes than any other U. $ 
exhibitor’s. Her pointer Nancolleth Mark- 
able was judged best dog in last year's 
Westminster show. Other fanciers were 
glad she was chosen judge this year be- 
cause they consider her unexcelled in all- 
round knowledge of all dog breeds. They 
were also glad because the honor took her 
own formidable entries out of competition 

As the dogs went through their paces 
and struck statuesque poses, their handler 
stroking their tails and composing thei 
jaws, Mrs. Dodge eyed them, felt ther 
flanks, examined their teeth. Her o1 
taste runs to big dogs. She waved th 
Pekingese and poodle aside in a jiffy. Th 
Spaniel went next. It took her only 1 
minutes to put the Airedale in the winning 
stall, with the Great Dane and the grey: 
hound unofficially second and third. 

Few questioned Mrs. Dodge’s choice 0! 
Warland Protector last week. Most fan- 
ciers consider him utterly faultless, the 
finest specimen yet produced of his com- 
paratively young breed.* 


*The Airedale originated last century when 
middle-class and laboring Englishmen in the Ait 
River Valley tried to improve the scent and 
watermanship of their local terriers by crossiné 
them with otterhounds. First called Waterside 
terrier, the new dog was renamed Airedale ™ 
1879. 
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England’s Ashes 

In 1882, Australian cricketers won a test 
match on British soil for the first time. 
Next day, the following epitaph appeared 
in the London Sporting Times: “In af- 
fectionate remembrance of English Cricket 
which died at the Oval on 29th of August, 
1882. Deeply lamented by a large circle 
of sorrowing friends and acquaintances. 
R. I. P. (N. B. The body will be cremated 
and the ashes taken to Australia. )” 

This gloomy conceit tickled Britishers 
so thoroughly that they have not yet tired 
of it. British and Australian cricket teams 
have this season been playing for the 
Ashes since Dec. 2. Last week the fourth 
test began at Brisbane. Australia was be- 
hind, two matches to one, but a more than 
respectable 340 in the first innings made 
the situation look more cheerful—until 
Hedley Verity of Yorkshire and Edward 
Paynter of Lancashire, with his neck 
wrapped in bandages to ward off a cold, 
pulled England out of the innings with 
336. In Australia’s second innings, Stanley 
McCabe made himself look foolish by 
ducking the pitches of England’s bowler, 
Harold Larwood, instead of trying to de- 
fend his wicket. Australia was set down 
for 175 runs. Ina light rain next morning, 
a dismal little gallery of 1,000 watched 
England run up 157 for four wickets, then 
clinch the series and the Ashes when 
Paynter, batting with Ames, slogged out 
a boundary hit that ended the test, 519 to 
515, with six wickets to spare. 

Particularly disastrous for Australia, 
this year’s series—which will not be of- 
ficially finished until the superfluous fifth 
test has been played this week—started in 
Sydney, where England won by ten wick- 
ets. Australia won the second match at 
Melbourne but only after famed Don 
Bradman, whom Antipodeans justifiably 
consider the greatest batsman in the world, 
had been bowled for a duck on the 
first pitch in full view of 64,000 admirers. 
The third match, at Adelaide, gave rise to 
a deplorable controversy about the “body- 
line” bowling of Harold Larwood, who 
aimed his pitches so that they hit one 
Australian batsman on the chest and an- 
other on the head. Bowler Larwood was 
loudly barracked (jeered). The Australian 
Board of Cricket Control protested to the 
Marylebone Cricket Club of London that 
his methods were unsporting. The Maryle- 
bone—which was formed 200 years ago 
and in 1788 drafted the rules of cricket 
as they now stand—defended Bowler Lar- 
wood, offered to cancel the rest of the 
series (Time, Feb. 6). When England won 
the Ashes last week, the Australian Board 
of Cricket Control promptly cabled con- 
gratulations, The Marylebone sent thanks, 
appreciation for “the kind reception given 
to the team.” 


—< 


100 m.p.h. on Skis 


_ The world’s fastest natural ski course 
Is a tamped snow swath without a jump 
down the nearly perpendicular face of a 
mountain near St. Moritz in Switzerland. 
For weeks men have curried and patted, 
dragged toboggans up & down, to make a 
flawless surface. Last week 16 ski racers 











Famous 
LOSE SHAVES 


John Alden “ducked” just 
in time to save his skin 





Here’s a famous close shave 


that saves your skin! 





Have a close shave, men! 
close... quick... smooth... cool 


ES SIR... and with no stinging, 

smarting, unpleasant after-effects. 
We learned the secret of making that 
kind of a shave cream from men. We 
said, “Tell us what’s wrong with the 
cream you're now using.” They told us 
— plenty. Then we made Palmolive — 
one superior shave cream — correcting 
the mistakes of others— succeeding 
where others had failed. And in just a 
few short years — we built the world’s 






“When something better 
than soap lather is 
made for shaving— , 


the barbers will A 
use it.”’ y, 


& 


\ FOR 10 SHAVES 


and a can of Palmolive After-Shaving Talc 


#> Insert your name and address and mail with 4c in stamps or 
f* | coin to Palmolive, Dept. 256, P. O. Box 81, Hudson Termi- 
| nal Station, New York City. 


biggest business in shaving cream. 

And today Palmolive olds that lead- 
ership. Why? Because men want 
abundant lather—no muss—no fuss— 
no oily, greasy razors and wash bow]s to 
clean. And men want the face comfort— 
the burnless—stingless—lotion-like 
after-effect of an olive oil shave. That's 
why 86 out of every 100 men who try 
Palmolive Shave Cream remain our 
steady customers. 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO MEN! Ask your wife 


to give you the low-down on olive oil as a 
real skin balm. Nine chances in ten she cares 
for ser skin with Palmolive Soap. What's 
good for her skin must be good for yours. 


~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“(Please print your name and address) *f 
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stood at the top. At intervals along the 
course were men with bamboo poles to 
swish over the light snow between runs. 
The racers wore goggles, had no ski sticks 
because they knew they could not stand 
up against the terrific wind resistance. 
Their skis were g ft. long and heavy (45 
lb.), with handholds in front of the foot- 
straps and canvas streamers behind to 
streamline the wind. One after another, 
squatting, a plumed ball of a man on long 
slivers would push off slowly, come over 
the lip of the mountain and cascade down 
the face at a speed terrifying to behold. 
Partway down was an unnoticed little rise 
in the snow. When they hit that, the skiers 
were shot through the air for 50 ft. Of 
the 16 contestants, Gasperl of Austria and 
Kjelland of Norway miraculously lit up- 
right after hitting the bump, and shot on 
down the hill instead of cannon-balling 
askew in a flying tangle of arms, legs and 
skis. The winners were timed at a speed 
never before reached by man on his feet 
—a world’s record of 100 m.p.h. (1932 
record: 89 m.p.h.). 

@ In Lucerne, Que., R. L. Denton, Mc- 
Gill University skier, last week won the 
International Intercollegiate jumping 
championship, with 208.40 points for his 
two jumps of 52 and 53 meters. 


a od 
Bobbing 


The Mount Van Hoevenberg bob-sled 
run at Lake Placid, N. Y. is no ordinary 
coasting hill. It is an ice-lined ditch 14 
mi. long, twisting down the side of a com- 
paratively small Adirondack mountain. 
The sleds that go down it are $400 ma- 
chines equipped with steering wheel, 
brakes, and seats ten inches above the 
runners. They weigh 485 lb. and are 
stored in a garage at the foot of the slide. 
Such de luxe coasting is a new sport for 
the U. S. The Mount Van Hoevenberg 
run was constructed two years ago because 
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Curtis STEVENS (FRONT) & FRIENDS 


New York State gave them a playground. 


the program of winter sports for the Xth 
Olympiad included bob-sled racing, hith- 
erto practiced only in the Alps. The run 
cost $250,000, most of which was supplied 
by New York State. Last week most of 
the ablest licensed* bob-sled drivers in the 
U. S. climbed into a steam-heated tractor- 
truck at the bottom of the slide, had them- 
selves carried up to the top for the start 
of the North American Championships. 


For the first day’s racing on stubby 
little two-man sleds, the track was smooth 
but comparatively slow. It took J. Hubert 
Stevens, who won the Olympic Champion- 


*Bob-sled driving is a sport of the type which 
insurance companies view with alarm, Last 
month a Swiss bobber, Oscar Geier, was notified 
that his insurance would be cancelled unless he 
gave up the sport. To prevent novices from 
breaking their heads, Lake Placid bob-sled en- 
thusiasts last summer formed the Adirondack 
30b Sled Club which teaches novices how to 
handle the sleds, issues licenses for the Mount 
Van Hoevenberg run, maintains a staff of drivers 
to take passengers over the course for $1 a ride. 





The 100% Shave Means Economy 


The first morning you start shaving 
with this razor you begin to save in 
two ways. (1) YOU SAVE MONEY. 
Blades cost less. These super-keen 


blades give more shaves. And clips 
can be bought for 75c for twenty 


Schick 


Keepeating 
RAZOR 


that’s economy 
You will be grateful. You 
will admire it. Ask to 








20 blades for 75c 


blades. These blades are coated in 
clear oil, sealed in a metal cylinder — 
your finger never touches them even 
when you change blades. (2) you 
SAVE TIME. The one-second blade 
change of this unique razor—the swift 
shave—the two-second clean 

up (there are no loose parts, 
hold head under faucet, 
give it a shake) save 
you several min- 
utes a day. 
















see it work at your fog @) 88) plete with 


dealer’s. yle) blades 5 


ship last year, a fraction of a second more 
than 8 minutes to make four trips. The 
fraction—.21 sec.—was about the time he 
wasted steering back onto the track when 
on his last run, his sled skidded at the last 
curve and one runner slid over the edge 
Second and third places went to his 
brothers, Curtis and Raymond. 

Next day the four-man sleds wer 
trucked to the top of Mount Van Hoeven- 
berg in softening weather. Six other teams 
in the four-man championship woul 
doubtless have been pleased if all the 
Stevenses—Hubert, Curtis, Raymond an 
Paul—had clambered onto the same sled 
Instead, Hubert, Curtis and Raymon 
each drove a sled of his own, placed 1, 2 
3 in the first two heats. Hubert Stevens 
made his first run in 1:47.79, breaking th 
course record Curtis had set a week earlier 
His second run—.or sec. slower—gavi 
him a scant 5 sec. lead for the last tw 
heats which were postponed because oj 
soft ice. 


The bob-sleds last week were mainly’ 


manned by Lake Placid local boy 
Since the Mount Van Hoevenberg rw 
is the only one in the U. S. and since ii 
takes an immense amount of practice t 
become an expert bobber, it is natural thi 
almost the only competent bobbers in th 
U. S. as yet are sportsmen of some meani 
who live within a 20-mi. radius of Lak 
Placid. The four Stevens brothers manag 
a Lake Placid hotel which they inherit 
from their father. They win so many bo 
sled races—last fortnight they took all t! 
events in the national A. A. U. champic 
ships—that impartial observers mig 
easily infer that New York State’s $2: 
ooo served chiefly to entertain the |! 
sliding Stevens brothers. But sliding do’ 
a hill is less a vocation for the Stevel 
family than a recreation from more Vigo 
ous exertions. J. Hubert Stevens is an et 
pert aviator, golfer, outboard motorbo 
racer. Curtis is good at golf and motor 
boating, prefers the latter. Raymon 
Stevens pitched ably on the 1914 Ya 


baseball team. Every autumn all fou 


Stevens brothers spend two months hun! 
ing and trapping in the Adirondacks 0 
wilder Canada. Other expert U. S. bobber 
are Henry (‘“‘Hank’’) Homburger, Sarana( 


N. Y., civil engineer; Eddie Eagan, famet 
amateur boxer; Baron Walther __ vor 
Mumm, onetime “champagne king” 0 
Rheims; Jay O’Brien, Manhattan socialite 


+ 
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Married. Florence, 23, daughter of the 
late Richard Teller Crane Jr. (plumbing 
fixtures), granddaughter of Chicago’s 
famed Iron Master Crane; and William 
Albert Robinson, 30, explorer-author (Ten 
Thousand Leagues Over the Sea); in the 
Crane’s pipe-organed mansion in Chicago. 

«+ 


Married. Lucy Cotton Thomas Ament 
Hann. relict of New York Morning Tele- 
graph Publisher Edward Russell Thomas ; 
and William Magraw, president of Man- 
hattan’s Underground Installations Co.; in 
Manhattan. Later kidnappers demanded 
$150,000 not to kidnap the bride’s daugh- 
ter Lucetta Cotton Thomas, 7, $2,000,000 
heiress. 








6 

Married. Princess Luba Obolensky; 
and Prince Serge Gregory Troubetzkoy; 
scions of Russia’s greatest pre-Revolution 
houses who have inter-married for five 
generations; in a Russian Orthodox 
Church in upper Manhattan. In 1931 the 
groom married the bride’s sister, Princess 
Anna Obolensky, who two months later 
jumped off the Eiffef Tower. 

a" 

Sued. Frederick Henry Prince, 73, Bos- 
ton banker, board chairman of Chicago’s 
Union Stock Yards & Transit Co.; by 
Arthur H. Mason, 63, trainer and seller of 
polo ponies and hunters; for $50,000 
damages on a charge that after a 1929 
polo game at the Myopia Hunt Club in 
which Mason rode Prince off the ball, 
Prince, cursing, swatted Mason behind the 


left ear with his mallet. 


Sued. The estate of Aristide Briand, 
eleven times Premier of France, by Mme 
Jeanne Cornelie Nouteau, wife of a St. 
Nazaire banker, who alleges that her rela- 
tionship with Bachelor Briand from 1889 
until his death (Time, March 14) was 
“such as to create a moral and material 
obligation to contribute to her support.” 
Counsel for M. Briand’s nephew & heir, 
Charles Billiau, admitted the open secret 
of Mme Nouteau’s relationship, will con- 
test her claim to receive either 150,000 
francs ($6,000) in lump settlement or an 
annuity of 18,000 francs ($780). Two 
months before he died M. Briand sent 
Mme Nouteau 10,000 francs ($400) as the 
last of many presents, left her nothing in 
his will. 











Elected. William C. Shepherd, 58, the 
Denver Post’s managing editor since 1912, 
to be president, editor and publisher suc- 
ceeding the late Frederick G. Bonfils. 
Blared the Post: “The Post will continue 
to be THE PAPER WITH A HEART 
AND SOUL.” 

Died. John Henry Markham Jr., 52, 
president of Petroleum Corporation of 
America ($100,000,000 investment trust), 
board chairman of Tulsa’s Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, papal knight; of pneumonia; 
in Chicago. 

Died. Godfrey G. Goodwin, 60, U. S. 
Representative-re ject from Minnesota, 
Republican ; instantly, when he  fell/ 
Jumped from the fifth-floor window of 
his hotel room, several days after a col- 





lapse brought on by high blood pressure 
and heart trouble; in Washington’s Hotel 
Driscoll at the foot of Capitol Hill. 

Died. Admiral Juan Bautista Aznar, 63, 
last Premier of Spain (February—April 
1931) under the Monarchy; of lung trou- 
ble, uremia and complications; in Madrid. 








Died. James John (“Gentleman Jim”) 
Corbett, onetime (1892-97) world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion; of cancer 
of the liver; at Bayside, L. I. A clever dis- 
dainful boxer, he knocked out John L. 
Sullivan in 21 rounds in New Orleans, 
after politely contradicting, in a Chicago 
saloon, Sullivan’s famed boast: “I can lick 
any son of a in the world.” After 
losing the title to Bob Fitzsimmons, try- 
ing unsuccessfully to win it back in two 











fights against his onetime sparring part- 
ner, Jim Jeffries, he earned a living by 
acting (Gentleman Jack, After Dark: or 
Neither Maid, Wife, nor Widow), owning 
a Manhattan restaurant, writing (The 
Roar of the Crowd). 

Died. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 71, 
sister of the late President, mother of 
onetime (1924-29) Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Theodore Douglas Robinson, 
relict of Manhattan Realtor Douglas 
Robinson; of pleural pneumonia; in Man- 
hattan. Poetess (The Call of Brotherhood, 
Out of Nymph), politician, in the 1932 
campaign she supported local Republican 
candidates but not President Hoover be- 
cause “my own beloved niece is the wife 
of the Democratic candidate.” 








Died. Nellie Corbett Moody, 90, 
grandmother-in-law of Herbert Clark 
Hoover Jr. and of Helen Wills Moody; of 
old age; in San Francisco. 


High Speed 


NERVES? 


mw We moderns pay a price for our mile-a-minute life. 
We rush our digestions, scant our sleep, stretch our 
nerves ... and wonder why flesh-and-blood rebels. 


Here’s something simple anyone can do to help get 


back to normal health. 


The caffeine in ordinary coffee is a nerve-whip. 
Over-stimulates nerve centers. Then depresses. Often 


leads to nervous indigestion, sleeplessness, kindred ills. 


Drop it from your diet for two weeks. 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . 


Switch to 
. 97% caffeine-free ... 


a blend of. Brazilian and Colombian coffees. Can’t 
hurt you. Yet it’s real coffee, all the way through. 


Enjoy this coffee just as usual .. . check up on your 


sleep, your nervous tension, your digestion. 


You'll 


find Kaffee-Hag Coffee makes a surprising difference. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in ha 
Battle Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your Pg 
; a 
grocer. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 7 ¢ 
Pd oe 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Ps & 4. 
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MISFIT! Laugh this one off. | 
But there’s one you can’t | 


A misfit suit doesn’t do anything but injure 
pride. But a misfit tooth brush is more seri- 
ous. If it’s too wide, too long or too bulky it 
can’t clean all your teeth. Don’t takea chance, 
use Tek. Its correct size and shape cleans 
efficiently. Tek fits. You can prove why 
before you buy. Try the hand-test at your | 
dealer’s. 

And Tek’s Better Bristles are laboratory- 
selected for purity, quality and resiliency. 
Not doped. At 50¢ Tek is a decided value. 
Tek Jr. for children—or dainty mouths—35¢. 


olen 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


WOW 


NEW JERSEY 








If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every | 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth. 
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Growth of Taste 


Not half so well known as the Very 
Reverend William Ralph Inge, “gloomy” 
Dean of St. Paul’s, is the equally Reverend 
William Foxley Norris, onetime Dean of 
York, now Dean of Westminster. Twice 
in the past month Dean Norris, whose 
hobby is art and who has a nice talent 
in painting, emerged from the shadow of 
the Empire’s shrine into the spotlight of 
world news. When a petition was started 
to give the late great John Galsworthy 
an Abbey burial Dean Norris was “forced 
regretfully to decline.” Unofficial reason 
given was lack of space. Last week came 
to light a speech by Dr. Norris before 
the Architectural Association in which the 
artist-dean advocated clearing most of the 
present memorials out of the Abbey and 
storing them somewhere to make room for 
the newly or truly, great. Excerpts: 

“There are great masses of sculpture 
occupying most valuable space exactly 
where that space is needed. . . . There 
really is not room to walk in procession. 


“England is the most sentimental nation 
on earth . . . 50 to 100 years should be 
sufficient commemoration by a statue for 
numbers of men so honored... . It is 
a very striking thing that some of the most 
eminent men, men without whose names 
English history could not be written, are 
commemorated in the Abbey... by a 
simple inscription on the wall or floor. . . . 

“There are monstrosities in the Abbey, 
memorials to quite insignificant people and 
events, and some quite vulgar things, but 
remember that we have in the Abbey what 
I believe is unique—a more or less com- 
plete category showing the gradual growth 
of taste for the last 400 years. . . . Some 





Keystone 


DvuKe & DEAN 


Dean: “There are monstrosities in the 
AGRE. 5 3S 


of these things may be very ugly, but they 
were the best that could be done by the 
representative men of their time. My 
main point is that they should be kept 
together somewhere.” 


From Bar to Castle 


On New Year’s Day 1895, the py 
prietor of a Manhattan saloon at Thir 
Avenue and 130th Street greased his hai 
breathed on his diamond stickpin and ¢&. 
parted to pay his New Year calls, leaving 
the bar in charge of a 17-year-old Russiay 
boy who was working nights in order ty 








Wide World 
MAURICE STERNE 
He is never done dabbling. 


study art by daylight. It was a rough nigh 
and to the Harlem barflies the boy looke 
easy. Shouting, swearing they demanded 
free drinks. The young bartender set y 
one on the house. That only made things 
worse. The boy, thoroughly frightened 
snatched a revolver from the till and fire 
wildly over the crowd’s heads. First sho 
sprang a delicate golden fountain from the 
side of a whiskey barrel and reversed the 
riot. The barflies rolled on the floor with 
gaping mouths and tore at each others 
clothes. Somebody upset the lamp and 
started a fire just as the proprietor walked 
in the door. 

‘Boss,” said 
quit !” 

Thus ended the last completely com- 
mercial job ever held by Maurice Sterne 
He had executed his first commissioned 
painting a few weeks prior: a portrait @ 
a gigantic stein of beer, overflowing, abo 
the device 5¢. Last week the Museum 
Modern Art gave Maurice Sterne its fis 
one-man show for a living U. S. artist, om 
of the most complete reviews of an artists 
work ever held in Manhattan. On three 
floors some 200 separate drawings, pail 
ings, bits of sculpture showed the progres 
of 30 years’ work. Maurice Sterne has 
never been a headliner for art publicity 
nor has he ever lacked customers. Of 4! 
the works on view last week, less than 6 
are still available for purchase. Lenders 
include almost every important modem 
museum from the Wallraf-Richartz 0 


the young bartender, ‘I 


Cologne through the Corcoran, the Metro- 
politan, the Carnegie Institute, to the Fine 


Arts Gallery of San Diego and most 0 
the important collectors in the U. S$. 1 
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good times his canvases bring as much as 
$10,000 or $12,000 each. : 

Much has happened to Maurice Sterne 
since the barroom brawl of 1895: He 
studied under the late great Thomas 
Eakins. Lived and painted in Germany, 
France, Italy, Egypt, India. Spent two 
vears in Bali 20 years ago (and produced 
the best paintings yet to appear from that 
over-painted paradise). Married and di- 
vorced the late D. H. Lawrence’s friend 
Mabel Dodge. Made an artist of im- 
portance of his lawyer, banker, publisher 
friend Edward Bruce. Became the un- 
official lord of the little Italian hilltown of 
Anticoli. In Anticoli he lives in a 48-room 
castle, spends most of his time and does 
most of his work, sitting in judgment on 
the peasants who bring him offerings of 
fruit and flowers. He is 54. 

It has been said that Maurice Sterne 
has reached the highest point to which in- 
telligence and technique, without genius, 
can bring a painter. His color is excellent, 
his drawing impeccable, he studiously 
avoids the academic. But Maurice Sterne 
is never quite satisfied with his work. He 
constantly pesters his dealers to let him 
dab at his old canvases again. In the in- 
troduction to last week’s catalog he wrote: 

“T feel that I have emerged from the 
Selva Oscura [gloomy wood]. If I should 
have the good fortune to live 25 years 
longer I hope to come much nearer to my 
goal.” 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Mystery of the Wax Museum 
(Warner). Warner Brothers started the 
vogue for gangster pictures and, in the 
opinion of Vice President Jack Warner, 
almost every other trend in the cinema 




















Lionet Atwitt & EFFIcy 
He gets his models from the morgue. 


since 1927, except the trend toward bank- 
ruptcy. This picture, a new experiment 
in color, is better than the ones which 
most major companies tried a year or two 
ago. At once lurid and realistic, colored 
cinematography is appropriate to mystery 


stories, particularly to this one which 
starts with a conflagration in a wax-works 
gallery. 

Connoisseurs of mystery fiction may 
well despise The Mystery of the Wax Mu- 
seum because it breaks the rule that every- 
thing must be explained at the finish. 
Otherwise its garish ramifications should 
be pleasantly exciting. It shows how a 


sculptor of wax statues (Lionel Atwill), | 


apparently driven insane when his effigies 
go up in smoke, decides to reproduce them 
by the highly unlikely process of stealing 
suitable bodies from the morgue and em- 


balming them in tallow. When a live per- | 


son suits the purposes of the waxworker, 
he has no hesitation about 





resorting to | 


murder. The picture hints rather broadly | 


that the corpse of Justice Joseph Force 
Crater (who disappeared in Manhattan in 
1930) is now a rouged mummy in an ex- 
hibition. Just when you expect to learn 
more about how the proprietor of the wax 
works conducts his business, the picture 
ends—because the proprietor falls into a 
puddle of his own wax and because the 
girl reporter who discovers his thefts from 
the morgue becomes engaged to her city 
editor. Good shot: Marie Antoinette wink- 
ing sadly as she melts. 
oh aae 

The Woman Accused (Paramount). 
When the editors of Liberty called upon 
ten contributors for a chapter apiece of a 
serial story, they solved Paramount’s 
problem of finding a second story with 
which to follow the symposium-picture, Jf 
I Hada Million. The Woman Accused has 
compromising situations by Ursula Par- 
rott, faux pas by Polan Banks, neurotics 
by Vicki Baum, plumbing by Via Delmar, 
further ingredients by Rupert 
Zane Grey, Irvin S. Cobb, Gertrude 
Atherton, J. P. McEvoy, Sophie Kerr. It 
turns out to be a surprisingly unified but 
solidly routine story about a pretty woman 
(Nancy Carroll) who, to spare the feelings 


of the man she loves (Cary Grant), has to | 


murder the villain (Louis Calhern) by 
hitting him on the head with bric-a-brac. 
A jury decides she is innocent. Good shot: 
Nancy Carroll trying to make up her mind 
to open her suitcase in a cabin on an ex- 
cursion boat. 
ae 

The Great Jasper (RKO) is Jasper 
Horn (Richard Dix), a swaggering horse- 
car conductor, burdened with a solemn, 


Hughes, | 


so ASHAMED 
OF MY SHABBY RUGS! 





But WHY 
LET RUGS WEAR OUT? 


* Genuine Ozite will save them! 








shrewish wife and blessed with a gracious | 


though dangerous mistress. The mistress 
is dangerous because she is the wife of Jas- 


per’s employer. When the employer finds | 


out, Jasper goes off to Atlantic City, sets 
up as an astrologer “for women only,” won- 
ders light-heartedly why his wife, who 
comes to Atlantic City also and independ- 
ently opens a hot-dog stand, disapproves. 

Jasper is still vaguely hoping for a rec- 


onciliation with his wife a dozen years | 


later when his old friend Mrs. McGowd 
comes to town. By this time Jasper’s sons 

one Mrs. McGowd’s, one Mrs. Horn’s— 
are old enough to want to marry the same 
girl. Jasper tries to straighten out the 
situation, only succeeds in getting the 
stroke that kills him. Dying, he becomes 
morose about his gay life and tries to 
make amends to his wife by saying, 
“You're my right hand, Jenny. When I’m 
with the angels, you will know I’m being 
true to you. ; 





Rugs a/ways wear out just where it’s 
most embarrassing! Bald spots appear in 
front of favored chairs or near doors— 
right where everyone can see them! 

But it’s easy to prevent these spots if you act 
now. Simply lay your rugs over Ozite Rug 
Cushions. You'll eliminate signs of wear for 
many, many years to come! And you'll give 
your rugs a quiet softness that is positively 
thrilling... . All without costing you a penny, 
because Ozite more than saves its own low price. 

*Some imitations mat down into lumps and HARM 

rugs! Insist on genuine Ozite—now 28% softer 

and heavier! MOTHPROOF. . OZONIZED .. GUAR- 
ANTEED TO SATISFY. For economy and satisfaction, 
look for the name impressed on every cushion. 


Dzite 
















CLINTON CARPET Co. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me FREE asmall sample of New Improved 
OZITE Rug Cushion. Also your free booklet,“*Facts Y ou 


Should Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets 
1233 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
December 31, 1932 


JOHN E. ANDRUS 
Manufacturer, Arlington Chemical 
Company 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Manufacturing 
Company (Textiles) 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairman of the Board, 

Bliss, Fabyan & Company 

HENRY BRUERE 
President, 

Bowery Savings Bank 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 

New York Trust Company 

THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 

CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Company 


*CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Former President of the 
United States 

GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, 

Consolidated Gas Company 

WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


at ig 8 ES D. HILLES 
Y. State Mgr., Employers’ 


Liabiiit Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Southern Pacific Company 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 


Hughes, Schurman & Dwight 
ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Retired 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


President, 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 


Deering, Milliken = Company 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Frank Presbrey Company 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. Winchester 
& Company 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, 
R. 1. Macy & Company, Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS 
Director, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company 


*Died January 5, 1933 


Elected January 11, 1933, to fill 

vacancy caused by the death of 

Darwin P. Kingsley: 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 


President, City Investing Co. 


NEW YORK L 
INSURANCE COMPA 


51 MADISON AVENUE, 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION. FOUNDED IN 1845 
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To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its 
living policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200,187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 
during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 
and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other 
year-end in its history. 
The assets of the Company amount to 


$1,974,076,041.43 
The total liabilities of the Company amount to 


$1,860,106,133.54 
included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative 
basis used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,- 
wo for 1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by 
law, of $36,630,709.74. 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 


$113,969,907.89 
New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 


$521,000,000 


At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of 


over 
$7,300,000,000 
The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407 235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the 


Company under various head- 
ings and the percentage of each to the total: 


Per Cent to 


Description of Investment Total Assets 


Asset Value 



















Cash on Hand or in Bank $27,697,604.76 1.40 
United States Government Bonds 56,009,519.74 2.84 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 129, 486,343.11 6.56 
Public Utility Bonds 147,550,734.61 7.47 
Industrial Bonds 19,187,336.03 97 
Railroad Bonds : pn ees 376,878,012.42 19.09 
Canadian Bonds ( Dominion, Province, City, etc.) . 38,847,205.78 1.97 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds 4,987,377.90 Py i) 
Other Foreign Bonds 2,359,029.10 12 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks ; 80,883,896.00 4.10 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) . 48,146,598.73 2.44 
First Mortgages on City Properties 529,478, 296.81 26.82 
First Mortgages on Farms 22,451,275.96 1.14 
Policy Loans 419,798,911.98 21.27 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 36,168,670.83 1.83 
Other Assets 


34,145,227.67 1.73 


$1,974, 076, 041. 43 100.00 


In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 
are valued on basis prescribed by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


President 


Total 
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Motor Casualty 

The Automobile Industry, “best man- 
aged industry in the U. S.,” suffered its 
first major casualty last week. The $40,- 
000,000 Willys-Overland Co. eased into a 
“friendly receivership.” Chairman John 
North Willys, who gave up his expensive 
Ambassadorship to Poland last spring to 
resume command of his ailing company, 
and President Linwood Andrews Miller, 
were appointed receivers. 

Small, hustling Motorman Willys was 
an Overland dealer in Elmira, N. Y. when 
in the 1907 panic the company he repre- 
sented neared the brink of bankruptcy. 
He scurried to Indianapolis, put up $350 
(hurriedly raised in a saloon) to help meet 
the payroll. Reorganizing the company 
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Joun Nortu WILLys 


He redesigned his car and capital 
structure. 


with himself as president, treasurer, gen- 
eral manager and purchasing agent, he 
made Willys-Overland a leader in its field 
during the next decade. The Industry re- 
gards him as its pioneer in instalment 
selling. But Willys-Overland was _ over- 
shadowed by the rise of General Motors 
and Chrysler in the great motor boom of 
the 1920’s. No dividends were paid on the 
common stock from 1920 to 1928. In 
1929 Motorman Willys rested from his la- 
bors, accepted President Hoover’s offer of 
an Ambassadorship as a reward for fat 
contributions to the G. O. P. He sold his 
control of Willys-Overland to a Chicago 
and Toledo group headed by Marshall 
Field IIt and Charles Foster Glore. They 
put some of the stock into their invest- 
ment trust, Chicago Corp., one of the larg- 
est holders with 300,300 shares. 

Motorman Willys retained his preferred 
stock. In 1931 the preferred dividend was 
omitted. After four omissions control of 
the company automatically reverted to 
the preferred holders, of whom Motorman 
Willys was the largest. So Motorman 
Willys returned to active management. 
Having sold his house in Toledo, he com- 
mutes from Manhattan where he has a 


Fifth Avenue home. During his sojourns 
he stops at the Toledo Club. Frankly pa- 
ternalistic toward employes, he once hired 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus for two days to 
amuse them. His doings are always front- 
page news for Toledo’s Press. When King 
Albert of the Belgians visited Toledo, Mr. 
Willys provided shining Willys-Knights 
for the parade. A reporter in an Oldsmo- 
bile tried to join the procession, was run 
to the curb by a policeman before he 
reached the newsreel photographers. 

One of Mr. Willys’ first steps was to 
arrange to make light trucks for Inter- 
national Harvester. For the 1933 market 
he redesigned his line into low, roomy, 
sturdy little cars, centered his effort in the 
less-than-$500 class. 

Though not in desperate shape, Willys- 
Overland has a $2,000,000 bond maiurity 
next September on which it has already 
defaulted sinking fund payments. During 
the first nine months of last year it lost 
nearly $4,000,000. Production lately has 
been running between 5.000 and 6,000 cars 
a month. Motorman Willys plans reorgan- 
ization of the capital structure, was in 
Manhattan last week seeking fresh funds. 
@ Unofficial estimates that sales for the 
first seven weeks of this year were 17% 
ahead of last heartened the Industry last 
week. General Motors sales to consumers 
for January were 50,653 against 19,992 in 
December, 47,942 in January 1932. Last 
fortnight Ford dealers finally received their 
invitations to the annual unveiling of the 
new Ford—a ceremony delayed even 
longer than usual this year while Henry 
Ford was explaining how in the distant 
future he intends to make bodies out of 
soy beans and corn stalks. 
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Insull Inquest 


The U. S. Senate, through a subcommit- 
tee of its Banking & Currency Committee, 
last week got around to investigating the 
Insull crash, as part of a general inquiry 
into the stockmarket aspect of the Depres- 
sion. So slow had the Senators been that 
the Press had jibed about investigating the 
investigators. Lawyer Ferdinand Pecora, 
longtime assistant New York District At- 
torney, was the Senators’ counsel. Prize 
exhibit of the week’s hearings was Samuel 
Insull Jr., whose father and uncle fled the 
country when their towers toppled. Short, 
spectacled, with a smile and spirit marked- 
ly like his cockney-born father’s, Insull Jr. 
made a polite but far from abject witness. 
He testified that the Insull family once 
had paper profits of $25,000,000 on an 
original investment cf $8,500.000 in Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc. Most of their 
stock was subscribed at $7.50 a share and 
they were given options on other big 
blocks at $12 to $15 a share. Insull Util- 
ity Investments opened on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange at $30 a share, hit $149 
before the crash. But Insull Jr. stuck to 
his story that all this stock was still aboard 
when the Insull ship went down. Insull 
Jr. was not asked, how much they had 
salted away against disaster. He strength- 
ened the impression that they lost all. 
Asked how many of the Insull companies 
paid him salaries, he said: 

“My aggregate salary in 1930 was $106,- 





ios) 
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ooo. It reached a peak of $113,000 in 
1931 and my present salary is $50,000 a 
year. Not that my personal troubles are 
of any interest to this Senate but because 
the Press is here I would like the privilege 
of stating that my debts are over 
$800,000.” 

Senator Watson: Your salary is $50,- 
000? Do you get it? 

Insull Jr.: I get a look at it.* 

Lacking information on several points, 
Witness Insull offered to write his father 
in Athens. 

Owen D. Young retold the story of 
General Electric’s Insull loans, of his 
efforts to bring about a standstill agree- 
ment among banks that were owed $8o,- 
000,000 by the Insull companies (TIME, 
April 18). Mused he: “I think Samuel 
Insull was very largely the victim of the 
complicated structure that he created. 


Capable though he was, he was unable to 


— 

















Acme 
Owen Younc & INSULL Jr. 
Mr. Young remembered feeling helpless. 


comprehend all the ramifications of that 
complicated structure. I think it is im- 
possible for any one to get an accurate 
picture of the Insull set-up, and I remem- 
ber the feeling of helplessness that came 
over me when I began in February, 1931, 
to examine the structure.” 

Charles Gates Dawes, pounding the 
table and smacking his fists together, con- 
fessed that while he was Vice President 
and later Ambassador to Britain his old 
Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. had 
loaned nearly $12,000,000 to Insull con- 
cerns. Because the loans were made to 
different units in the system, they were 
not in violation of the Illinois law for- 
bidding loans to one company in excess of 
15% of capital funds. But that his bank 
had violated the spirit of the law Banker 

*Last week Insull Jr. was dropped as vice 
chairman of Commonwealth Edison Co. and of 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. Similar action 
is expected from the third big Insull operating 
company, Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 
Because Insull Jr. knows the companies in & 
out, James Simpson who succeeded Insull Sr. as 
chairman of the three concerns, will retain him 
as his assistant. 
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Dawes did admit. The collateral securing 
the loans was put up by Central Republic 
for its $90,000,000 R. F. C. loan last sum- 
mer. Banker Dawes concluded: “I think 
a feeling of sadness should come over any 
banker who had a part in the negotiation 
of loans to the Insull utility companies.” 

Melvin Alvah Traylor, president of 
Chicago’s First National Bank, on the 
stand only six minutes, testified that his 
bank, too, had defeated the intent of the 
Illinois law, but he said that the loans were 
amply secured. 

Harold Leonard Stuart, white-haired 
president of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Insull 
bankers, insisted that most of his firm’s 
profits from Insull deals were on paper, 
that the final collapse had washed most 
of them away. The Senators were curious 
about Halsey, Stuart’s former radio pro- 
gram, “The Old Counselor.” Inaugurated 
with an address by Pennsylvania’s obstrep- 
erous Congressman McFadden, it was a 
weekly investment talk prepared by 
Halsey, Stuart and read by Professor Ber- 
tram Griffith Nelson of the University of 
Chicago because he had a ‘“‘mellow voice.” 
Banker Stuart protested that the “Old 
Counselor” had never recommended speci- 
fic securities, had several times warned 
against inflated stock prices. 

Inquisitor Pecora read into the record 
a Halsey, Stuart letter to one Evelyn 
McNeil recommending that she sell her 
government bonds in order to buy deben- 
tures in an Insull holding company, then 
a letter to Halsey, Stuart asking: “For 
God’s sake, is there any issue that Halsey, 
Stuart sold me that is not going into de- 
fault?” Snapped Banker Stuart: ‘You are 


TIME 


creating the impression that we sold noth- 
ing but worthless securities. We did sell 
some bad ones, like every other company, 
but the percentage was small. We are very 
proud of our record.” 

Banker Stuart suggested that complete 
financial details should be given in offer- 
ing circulars, and that utility commissions 
should sell utility securities at public 
auction. Remarked worldly-wise Senator 
Couzens: “You better stay a long way 
from Wall Street for a long time after 
that.” 

@ Chicago’s Samuel A. Ettelson won his 
long fight to have Calvin Fentress ousted 
as trustee of bankrupt Insull Utility In- 
vestments, Inc. Because Trustee Fentress 
accepted the appointment at the invitation 
of bankers who hold $40,000,000 of col- 
lateral (for the return of which Insull 
Utility Investments creditors are suing), 
Federal Judge Wilkerson said it was “dif- 
ficult to see how he could be completely 
disinterested.” 

@ This week the Senators began investi- 
gating Manhattan banks, turning first to 
big National City, with special interest 
in its investment affiliate, National City 
Co. Charles Edwin Mitchell, board chair- 
man of both, testified that 20 billions in 
securities had been floated in ten years, of 
which something under one billion have 
been in “difficulties.” Banker Mitchell’s 
salary is $25,000 a year. In 1927-29 he 
made nearly $3,500,000 extra, fact which 
led rich Senator Couzens to exclaim that 
“unreasonable salaries and bonuses led to 
unsound banking and unsound securities 
sales.” 
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HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


In the modern soda and lunch grills, as well as in the kitchens of so many of the nation’s 
leading hotels and restaurants;—ALLEGHENY METAL is creating new standards of 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY, METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 





beauty and permanence by providing lustrous, silvery 
surfaces that will sparkle, reflect and shine like new 
throughout the years. Soda fountains, service counters, 
steam tables, refrigerators, coffee urns, sinks, kitchen 
utensils are typical of the many applications of this un- 
usual alloy in the handling and preparation of food. 
Write for Brochure G-12 “Where Allegheny Serves.” 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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Atlas Party 


Four days before the annual report oj 
Atlas Corp. was released for publicatig 
this week, President Floyd Bostwig 
Odlum invited most of Manhattan’s fingp. 
cial newshawks to the swank Luncheg 
Club at No. 40 Wall Street. It was, saig 


Mr. Odlum, the first time that a cley 
picture of Atlas’ amazing Depression his. 
tory had been presented. 

As the newshawks knew, Atlas Corp, 








Fioyp Bostwick OpLuM 


While others’ went down 75%, his went 
up 40%. 

was formed as a private investment trust 
ten years ago by Floyd Odlum and Pres- 
dent George Henry Howard of United 
Corp. when they were both public utility 
lawyers. Starting with $40,000 capital, 
they were extraordinarily successful. Their 
friends came trooping in. By 1929 a total + 
investment of about $850,000 had been 
shrewdly rolled up to $6,000,000. Just 
before the stockmarket crash they sold 
additional stock to the public. But unlike 
almost every other investment trust they 
kept this new capital in cash. In time 
smart President Odlum, now only 40, was 
able to begin buying up other investment 
trusts which no one wanted, when their 
stocks were selling far below liquidating 
value. In all he gobbled up 18. 

By this simple process President Odlum 
was indirectly acquiring the underlying 
securities at a big discount from thei 
market value. Last week he revealed ho 
well he had bought. While the stoc 
market as a whole had declined 75% 
Atlas common stock in three years hat 
increased 40% in asset value to $7.02 
share. With most of its holdings written 
down to market and the rest to $1, Atlas 
reported total assets of $53,890,000. 

No income account was published 
though earnings for last year were stated 
to be $1,098,000. President Odlum thinks 
cash is the thing and cash earns little or no 
return. As he has acquired investment 
portfolios, he has weeded out the less de- 
sirable securities. Thus he has managed 
not only to maintain his cash position but 
to build it to nearly two-fifths of all 
assets—a $20,000,000 war chest ready for 
new deals or the next bull market. 
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For Soap.. 


A MARKET 


Twice the size of 


Los Angeles 


TIME?’s 420,000 Best Customer families 
keep in their bathrooms 7,500,000 cakes 
of soap, according to estimates based on 
intensive market research. * 

To find an equal volume of soap in the 
middle and lower sections of your market 
you would need 633,000 families—twice 
as many as live in Los Angeles. 


TIM 


*Markets by Incomes. tetail Credit Investigations, 
Subscriber Questionnaires 
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Deals & Developments 


Labor in Business. To its 200,000 em- 
ployes last week U. S. Steel Corp. made 
its annual stock subscription offer—zoo,- 
000 shares at $27 a share, about the mar- 
ket price. It was the lowest offer ever 
made. Highest was $169 a share in 1930. 
Steel’s workers are permitted to cancel 
their subscription with a refund of all paid 
up instalments plus 5% interest, thus pro- 
tecting them against a slump in price. But 
to discourage this Steel has always in ef- 
fect guaranteed dividends through pay- 
ment of “special benefits” for a period of 
five years after the offer. “Special bene- 
fits’ on this vear’s offer are $2 a share 
for the first two years, $3 a share for the 
last three—an average of nearly 10%. 
When this year’s offer is taken up, Steel’s 
workers will own about one-eighth of all 
Steel’s stock. 

For Bankers. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. last week inaugurated a 
low-price, no-tipping dining car service on 
its Bankers’ Express, “Coffee and a dough- 
nut for 15¢.” 
Porcupine Quartet 


President Matthew Chauncey (“Matt’’) 
Brush of American International Corp. is 
a potent booster of gold stocks. To cele- 
brate Ontario’s gold boom, fortnight ago 
he and a platoon of Wall Street operators 
visited the Porcupine fields as guests of 
President John P. (“Jack”) Bickell of 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines and Charles 
McCrea. Ontario’s Minister of Mines. 
During the inspection tour Mr. Brush got 
lost for a while in a deep gallery. At a 








dinner given in a curling rink, Mr. Bickell 
introduced a miner quartet, grimy, sweat- 
streaked, dressed in their working clothes: 
rubber coats, boots, breeches, helmets. 
Matt Brush likes to give parties, with 
stunts. He collects elephants in all forms, 
once took a live one to a party. Back in 
Manhattan last week he fell to thinking 




















MATTHEW CHAUNCEY BRUSH 


He wanted his miners dirty. 


what fun the Canada trip had been, espe- 
cially the miner quartet. Putting deed to 
thought, he telephoned’ the mine, ar- 
ranged to have the singers shipped down 





In 1928 THOMAS A. EDISON said of the Electric Industry: 


“Development has 
only Well Begun” 


Two and a half million electric refrig- 
erators, nine million radios, half a 
million ranges, to cite a small part of 
progress, have been installed in millions 
of homes since 1928. On more than a 
quarter of a million farms motors have 
replaced muscle, and the number of in- 
dustrial customers has increased by 
63,000. 


Yet Today... 


50% of wired homes do not use electricity 
for more than lighting and the flat iron 
89% of farms are without electric power 
45% of industrial power is not furnished 
by electric utilities 

The statement —“Development has only 
well begun,”’ is still true. 


A Foundation for Future Growth 


The Associated Gas & Electric System 
serves 805,000 residential electric cus- 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
61 Broadway, New York 


tomers who, during the last two years, 
increased their use of electricity ata faster 
than average rate. The purchasing power 
of these customers is well up to the 
national average. 


Yet of the total number served, only... 


1 out of 6 owns an electric refrigerator 
1 out of 2 owns un electric radio 
1 out of 33 owns an electric range 


The installation of these three popular 
appliances increases four-fold the 
amount of electricity used. 

Since 1929 more than a thousand new 
power customers have been added by 
the Associated System. This increase 
forecasts greater industrial consumption 
than ever before as economic recovery 
progresses. 


For information about facilities, service, 
rates, write 








by special plane in time to perform ny 
evening at a return dinner to Minige 
McCrea. A second message stipulated thy 
the miners must remain dirty and we 
their work clothes to earn their $1,000 fy 

The last order the Porcupine quary 
had not the heart to obey. They simp) 
had to clean up when they went to the hi 
city. They appeared at the dinner in stop 
clothes with faces bright & shining. Vexe 
Matt Brush would not let them sing, } 
and jovial Speculator Bernard E. (“Ben” 
Smith, upon whom the quartet had aly 
made a profound impression and who haf 
helped finance the stunt, were deeply dis 
appointed over the whole business. 

The Porcupine songsters sent for their 
work clothes. Four days later they earnej 
their pay by singing for the American }). 
stitute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi. 
neers. 








Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Charles Francis Adams, President 
Hoover’s retiring Secretary of the Navy, 
president-elect of | Boston’s ancient 
Athenaeum (library—see p. 20), wa 
elected to the board of American Tek- 
phone & Telegraph Co. from which x 
resigned in 1929 after serving 17 year 
Secretary Adams was appointed to the aé. 
visory board of Boston’s Massachusetts 
Investors Trust last December, accepted: 
trusteeship in Century Shares Trust la: 
month. As everyone expected after Pres- 
dent Walter Sherman Gifford’s near-pron- 
ise in the annual report, A. T. & T.’s board 
last week declared the regular $2.25 quar- 
terly dividend. 

James David Mooney, president ¢ 
General Motors Export Co., was te 
elected president of American Manufac- 
turers Export Association, Onetime tt- 
porter, onetime assistant editor of Amer 
can Machinist, Mr. Mooney entered Ger- 
eral Motors as assistant to Alfred Pritch- 
ard: Sloan Jr. He was put into its Rem 
division, jumped to president, then shifted 
to general manager of the export division 
When he became head of the export div: 
sion in 1922, GM was selling abroad about 
20,000 cars.a year. By 1929 he had sho 
this figure to nearly 300,000, was selling 
cars from 23 export centres to nearly ever 
country in the world. Exporter Moone 
spends most of his time inspecting his d¢- 
main. A round-the-world trip is almost 
yearly chore. He is 49, Irish, restles 
athletic, enthusiastic, popular. He is » 
London as much as he is in the U. 
Though he speaks no foreign languag 
he staffs his offices as far as possible w' 
native labor, respects native customs. 
knows that a maroon car cannot be sold! 
Japan because that color is reserved ttt 
royalty, that yellow means mourning | 
the Chinese, that green is bad luck to t! 
Indian. He has a home in Oyster Ba 
N. Y. from which he commutes on his 
sporadic visits in a speed boat. He likes 
to drive an automobile as fast as it will g 

On the subject of high tariffs he releas 
frequent blasts to the Press. He naturall 
wants to see all trade barriers leveled, be 
lieves the U. S. should consume at leas 
$900,000,000 more of imported goods tha! 
it does so that other nations could pi 
their debts and buy more GM products 


At present he is wangling for a monopdl! 


from Persia’s Reza Shah Pahlevi. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Vanishing Independents 

In September 1930 the brothers Charles 

Townsend & Nicholas Saltus Ludington, 
Philadelphia socialites, started Ludington 
Air Lines, a plane-per-hour _ service 
between New York, Philadelphia & 
W ashington—“most travelled stretch of 
territory in the world.”* The Ludingtons 
put $1,000,000 into the company, kept 
most of the stock, sold none publicly. 
They declared themselves prepared to 
operate at a loss for five years. Last week 
they sold out to Eastern Air Transport, 
reputedly for $250,000. 

From the outset Ludington Line was 
watched with keen interest by the entire 
industry, since operations without mail 
contracts were supposedly doomed to fail- 
ure. Ludington set a new low for fares, a 
new high for economy of operation, based 
its hope of success on its convenient sched- 
ules. It not only borrowed railroad tactics 
but got the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
handle its tickets and to admit Ludington 
buses to the Penn terminal in Manhattan. 
At the end of the first year Ludington had 
carried 66,000 passengers, showed a net 
profit of $8,073. Skeptics wondered if the 
Ludington books were kept in the manner 
required of airmail operators by the Post 
Office Department; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Gene Vidal insisted that a profit of 
even $28,000 might have been rightfully 
claimed. 

Three months later Ludington began to 
slip. It was getting stiff competition from 
the mail-subsidized Eastern Air Transport, 
which had begun a passenger service over 
the same route. A reorganization shook 
out Vice Presidents Vidal and Paul Collins, 
who had built the line with the Ludingtons’ 
backing; shook in as president James M. 
Eaton, formerly of Pan American. 

Meanwhile Postmaster General Brown, 
advocate of airline monopolies, had been 
urging E. A. T. to buy out Ludington. 
Negotiations last year got nowhere. Final- 
ly, the story goes, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral threatened to give Ludington a mail 
contract unless E. A. T. bought. E. A. T. 
bought last week, announced it would 
maintain all Ludington schedules except 
Washington-Norfolk, which E. A. T. al- 
ready served. Thus passed, as Cord’s 
Century Lines passed a year ago, another 
of the “independents” into the Big Four of 
U. S. airlines. 

North American & G. M. A Ludington 
motive for selling out was fear that Penn- 
sylvania Railroad might withdraw its sup- 
port. Reason: Pennsylvania has an inter- 
est in Transcontinental Air Transport 
(air-&-rail) which, by a merger now pend- 
ing, may become closely connected with 
EA. T. 

The pending merger is far more mo- 
mentous than the Ludington-E. A. T. deal. 
It involves North American Aviation, Inc. 
(holding company for E. A. T.) and Gen- 














*Originally the line was named New 
Philadelphia & Washington Airway C orp. The 
name was ch: ing ed not only because it was 
awkward, but because the line actually touched 
neither New York, Pennsylvania nor the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Its bases were Newark, Cam- 
den and Hoover Airport on the Virginia bank of 
the Potomac. 


York, 





eral Aviation Corp., which is 40% owned 
by General Motors. Together, their total 
assets are $25,000,000. Their holdings are 
complex: 

General Aviation Corp. has an airplane 
factory near Baltimore. Also it owns about 
one-fourth of Western Air Express. West- 
ern Air Express and T. A. T. each own 
474% of the big line named Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air. 

North American controls T. A. T. and 
owns E. A. T., which operates from New 
York down the Atlantic seaboard to 
Miami. Also it owns Berlinger-Joyce Air- 
craft and is second largest stockholder in 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., and has large 
holdings in Curtiss-Wright Corp. In addi- 
tion it controls various non-flying enter- 
prises such as Sperry Gyroscope and Ford 
Instrument. 

By the pending deal, General Aviation 
would acquire the aviation interests of 
North American. Results: an integrated 
network of lines across the U. S. and down 
the Atlantic coast; an outlet for G. A.’s 
airplanes; General Motors as United Air- 
craft’s rival for the title of largest single 
factor in the U. S. aviation industry. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 














Lousy 

In Oakdale, Calif., Hans Clemensen, 
pestered by lice no exterminator could kill, 
burned down his lousy house, moved into 
his garage. 


Salesman 

In Newark, N. J., a salesman entered 
Mrs. Carrie Baukin’s millinery shop, asked 
her to let him demonstrate his sulphur 
candles for killing vermin by fumes, lit 
a sample candle. Mrs. Baukin ran in tears 
to the street, returned when the fumes 
had cleared to find no salesman, no money 
in the cash register. 


Tapper 

In Mt. Holly, N. J., Ralph Eshelman, 
bread wagon driver, noticed on two suc- 
cessive days that Joseph Carney, dumb 
cripple, was peering out of his window, 
wee feebly on the pane. On the third 
day Eshelman broke in the door, found 
famished Joseph Carney alone with the 


body of his mother, two days dead. 


oma) 


Hi-Fo-Be-Yo 

In Manhattan, Rubin Fisher, 26, told 
newshawks he had read 146.444 gas meters 
for Consolidated Gas Co. without a mis- 
take, gave the Chinese for meter reader 
(“Hi-fo-be-yo”), the Italian (‘‘meeta’ 
read’’), the Jewish (“gess men”). Wading 
waist-deep in cellar water to read meters 
Rubin Fisher once nearly drowned in a 
deep hole, once met a dozen alligators. 

- & 

Cafeteria 

In Chicago, while Barbara Chick was 
filling cafeteria sugar bowls, two gunmen 
came in, demanded the money from the 
cash register. Said she, “Get it yourself. 
This place is cafeteria style.” 











HURLS DEFY IN 


PENTHOUSE 
REVEL 


Officers of S. P. E. D. Ejected 


from Home of Rich Clubman 
Who Later Apologizes 


Howling with rage and brandishing a 
1-q-r bottle, Richard Wilson last night 
ordered representatives of the Society for 
the Prevention of Extravagant Drinking 
from his sumptuous home at 1803 Park 
Avenue, where they had been sent by 
Wilson’s friends to show him how to make 
up g-n. | “Don’t try to tell me how to save 
money,’’ he is alleged to have shouted. 
“Tf I want to throw my money away 
that’s my business!”’’ 

Arraigned today be- 
fore Magistrate Joneson 
a charge of extravagant 
conduct, Wilson was con- 
trite. ‘‘If I had only lis- 
tened to the S. P. E. D. 
men,’’ he moaned, keep- 
ing a tight hold on his 
head, ‘‘I wouldn’t have a l-q-r bill of $136 
this morning. I didn’t realize that Red 
Lion Flavor cuts the cost of hospitality 
squarely in half. Try this bottle of Red 
Lion tonight, Judge. It fiavors a gallon.’’ 

At the offices of the local agents of the 
S.P.E.D.,W.A.Taylor&Co.,12 Vestry St., 
N. Y., it was learned today that Red Lion 
is on sale at most grocery and drug stores. 


RED LION 


IMITATION 


GIN Cooking FLAVOR 


Stop Buying These! 








Sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 














Atlas Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
March 1, 1933, has been declared on the $3 
Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
3, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business on February 20, 1933. 

Wa ter A. PETERSON, 
Feb. 10, 1933. 


1933 EARNING POWER 


lower cost brick 


Preference Stock, 
poration, payable March 1, 193 


Treasurer. 












This automatic machine make 


—specified by architects and accepted by 
U.S. Government. You use low cost local 
mate’ seiale and labor. Business offers earnings 


if up to $3,000 per month. Exclusive. Protect- 
ed by franchise. Present plants successful 
beyond anticipation. Sen for free booklet, 
“Four Keys to Succes 


Ww. E. DUNN MFG. 


co. 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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The Human Body | 


Being 2/3 Water 
The 


Importance of 


Drinking Sufficient 
Pure Water 
ls Obvious. 


ffoland Water 


is famous the 


world over for its 
Exceptional Purity. 


Drink the same water 


everywhere and keep well 


For information address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Guaranteed 15c Quality 


HAVANA 
CIGARS fa2« 


Good_ news for thrifty cigar smokers! 2%c 
each for the Factory Seconds of over 100 sn of 
Cigars we manufacture to sell up to 20c hand made, 
HAVANA FILLED CIGARS. None shorter than 


5¥% inches and most of them longer. Guaranteed 


fresh and perfect smoking quality. 


100 


CIGARS 


in METAL $ 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 





—_—_—_——_ 
If you do not receive, 
Plus in “your own opint 
Post. um fOr 0 iT ypinion, 
rRIPLE VALUE on 
any cigars purchased 
from EDWIN you 
. get your money back 
nm upon sn r FE a IN FULL!—no red 
ENCES Dan or had dstreets or tape, no delay ... and 
any bank in U. S. or Cuba. the smokes are on us! 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
PROTECTS YOU! 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


2342-T Third Ave. New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDOR 


yn vig Fe eu 
pa aie rx 











SNAPSHOTS 


Do you often wonder where Maga- 
zines, Newspapers and Advertisers get | 
so many thousands of pictures? 
They BUY them. And they'll buy them from you 
if you learn how to go about it! 

Make your camera pay you good money—spare time 
orfulltime. Read how others doit. Their first step 
in get ting into fascinating, profitable Journalistic Pho- 
tography was to send for this FREE BOOK, **Cashing 
In On Your Camera.”’ 

Write for your copy. Read 
FREE BOOK how you earn right while you 

learn how to take the kind of 
newsy, human-interest pictures that publications are 
eager to buy-—and how and where to sell them with help 
ofour unlimited Marketing Service. Mail card or letter 
at once. No cost or obligation. Address 

UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC. 

Dept. 12 10 West 33rd St., New York City 
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Ring’s End 

Hagen speared the fear-proof Siegfried 
in the back, Briinnhilde lit his funeral 
pyre, the fateful ring went back to the 
Rhine whence it had come, Valhalla, sym- 


| bol of the gods’ greed, flamed in the dis- 


tance—and at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House the curtain went down last 
week on Richard Wagner’s Gétterdémmer- 
ung, ended a cycle of the Nibelungen Ring 
operas* which New Yorkers will long re- 
member. 

Three new German singers have helped 
to make this season’s Ring performances 
surpass those of many years: Soprano 
Frida Leider, whose Briinnhiide last week 
made startlingly credible the creature half 
goddess, half woman, which Wagner imag- 
ined, dark handsome Contralto Maria 


| Olszewska, who like Frida Leider used to 


Basso 


was a 


sing with the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Ludwig Hofmann whose Hagen 
model of malevolence. These three with 
Tenor Lauritz Melchior, the Siegfried, and 
Baritone Friedrich Schorr, who last week 
was Hagen’s weak-kneed half-brother 
Gunther, caused Critic Lawrence Gilman 
to write in the Herald Tribune: “. . . The 
score has not been so beautifully and mov- 
ingly sung as regards its principal réles 
since that unforgettable March afternoon 
at the end of a century when Jean De 
Reszké’s dying Siegfried turned our hearts 
to water . and the Olympian Lilli [the 
late great Lilli Lehmann] caused us to 
remember always one of the things that 
Wagnerian sublimity can mean.” 

The New York Times reflected the 
lobby talk which has buzzed constantly 
since the Metropolitan announced that it 


| would have to raise $300,000 by popular 
| subscription or disband (True, 
“If there were no other reasons for keep- 


Feb. 


20): 


alive, these 
should be 


ing New York’s opera 
formances of Wagner 
ciently cogent.” 


per- 
suffi- 
Lobbyist’s Daughter 

Last spring when Congress was levying 
taxes right & left in its last-minute effort 
to balance the budget, the man who lob- 
bied most diligently to prevent a tax on 
symphony orchestra tickets was Lawyer 
Willis Irving Norton, Republican leader 
in Minnesota’s House of Representatives. 
Lawyer Norton won his case. Orchestras 
were spared the tax, stayed classified as 
educational institutions. 

This winter out front in the musical 
scene has been Lawyer Norton’s daughter 
Eunice, 24-year-old pianist. She has soloed 
in competent if not peerless fashion with 
the big orchestras in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Manhattan. 
Last week, impressed by her season’s rec- 


| ord (untouched by any other U. S. woman 


Manhattan critics went to see 
what Eunice Norton would do in a Town 
Hall recital. 

Difficult music by Bach, Weber, Hinde- 
mith and Schumann seemed like a tall 
undertaking for the girl who came on stage 


*The four operas which compose the Ring 
are: Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Got- 
terdémmerung, In its annual matinee cycle the 
Metropolitan presents one each week. 


—a slight, cropped-haired person in a rej 
brocaded dress. But Eunice Norton cop. 
passed it all neatly. Her fingers travele 
easily and accurately through Bach’s f 
Minor French Suite, clearly traced jx 
complicated, interweaving patterns. Th 
Andante from Weber’s lovely, slight) 
faded A Flat Sonata was played with 4 
tenderness surprising in a young persor 
who by temperament seemed better suited 
to the brittle, contrapuntal ways of Hinde. 
mith. 

Last spring Eunice Norton worked with 
Paul Hindemith, Germany’s prolific young 





LL; 





EUNICE NORTON 
Her record is untouched. 
modernist, thus adding a notch to the 
intelligent musical study on which her 


mother started her. Pianist Myra Hes 
visited Minneapolis when Eunice Norto 
was a high-school freshman. She heard 
her play, advised her to go to London t 
study with Tobias Matthay, Hess’s dl 
teacher. Later she went to German) 
worked with famed Artur Schnabel, whi 


liked to mountaineer and ski as much # 
she did. Eunice Norton’s recital last week 
faithfully reflected her diligent stud 
Critics commended her warmly but super 
latives were saved for the mature, deep) 
communicative playing of British My 
Hess, her early adviser, who appeared 
Town Hall four days later, moved 
audience to cheers. 


Your Pens La: Pens Last tLonge 


if they are_,, 


STAINLESS STEEL 


They do not corrode or rust 


HE name “Gillott” has stood for 

quality for over 100 years. Many 
different styles for sale by leading 
stationery stores and artist supply 
houses. Send us 9c in stamps for a 
sample set for general use; 24c for 
drawing purposes (carbon steel 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Ltd. 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 


Distributor 
93 Chambers St. 
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BOOKS 


Answer: Shaw 

Tue ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK GIRL 
1x Her SEARCH FOR Gop—Bernard Shaw— 
Dodd, Mead ($1.50). 


There is not a fool can call me friend, 
And I may dine at journey’s end 


With Landor and with Donne. 
—wW. B. Yeats 


Trish Poet William Butler Yeats, con- 
scious of his own worth, seats himself mod- 
estly midway at the long table of his peers. 
Irish Playwright George Bernard Shaw, 
who for years has twinklingly told the 
world that he is a greater man than Shake- 
speare, has now written a fable that will 
further shock the righteous. In it he puts 
himself on a level with Voltaire, Christ 
and Mohammed; he is a hero and the God 
of the Old Testament is a bogey-villain. 
In spite of his destructive wit which many 
even nowadays call blasphemous, Icono- 
clast Shaw is a kindly soul; like the light- 
hearted pessimist, his good nature keeps 
breaking through. Choleric colonels might 
take their apoplectic death from reading 
The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her 
Search for God, and the Cambridge (Eng- 
land) public library has barred it, but 
readers of good-will should find old Author 
Shaw on their side. 

Coal-black, naked, a young African Ne- 
gress converted to Christianity by a female 
missionary sets out through the jungle to 
look for God. She meets the God of Gene- 
sis, the God of Job, Ecclesiastes, Micah, 
Pavlov, a Roman soldier, Christ, St. Peter 
and a procession of churches, a caravan 
of intellectuals, Mohammed, an image- 
maker, Voltaire, and finally Shaw. Naive 
but nobody’s fool, the black girl questions 
everyone she meets but finds no satisfac- 
tory answers. The Gods of Genesis and 
Job enrage her and she attacks them with 
her knobkerry (that and a Bible are her 
only impedimenta). Christ she finds “a 
good-natured fellow who smiled whenever 
he could,” but with a low opinion of 
women. Mohammed’s equally masculine 
attitude disgusts her; she leaves them to- 
gether, saying: “T shall not find God where 
men are talking about women.” When she 
comes on Voltaire cultivating his garden 
she is persuaded that that is the best way 
of looking for God, and joins him. One 
day she finds a tall Irishman digging away 
too. Voltaire suggests they would make a 
fine pair, so she and Shaw marry, go on 
digging, raise a brood of coffee-colored 
children. 

In his inevitable preface (which he 
prints this time as a final chapter) Shaw 
explains that he had intended this book to 
be a play, found himself writing a story 
instead. (No play on such a subject could 
be performed in England, where the Lord 
Chamberlain refused a permit to the in- 
hocuous Green Pastures because it repre- 
sented the Deity on the stage.) The Bible, 
says Shaw, is a mess; the extent of the 
messiness is just beginning to be shown up 
by modern translations. He calls the Book 
of Revelation “a curious record of the 
visions of a drug addict.” All religious 
leaders, he thinks, are misunderstood by 
their followers right from the start. Chris- 


tianity “is an amazing muddle, which has 
held out not only because the views of 
Jesus were above the heads of all but the 
best minds, but because his appearance 
was followed by the relapse in civilization 
which we call the Dark Ages, from which 
we are only just emerging sufficiently to 
begin to pick up the thread of Christ's 
most advanced thought and rescue it from 
the mess the apostles and their successors 
made of it.” 

Able Woodcutter John Farleigh (known 
to connoisseurs as the illustrator of the 
Shakespeare Head edition of Chapman’s 





BLAcK GIRL, SHAW & OFFSPRING 


It was Voltaire’s suggestion. 


Homer) does a good best (see cut) to keep 
his end up to the Shavian text 

With South Moon Under, The Ad- 
ventures of the Black Girl in Her Search 
for God is the March choice of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 


Haunted House 


BELINDA Grove—Helen 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50) 

When the house was built in 1815 it was 
a mansion, somewhat pretentious, well out 





Ashton— 


of London. It was bought by Lord 
Alciston, gambling friend of the Prince 


Regent, and named “Belinda Grove” after 
the quean who was his current mistress. 
Three years later Lord Alciston supplied 
the house with the ghost that haunted it 
for the rest of its life. In a put-up duel 


after a put-up job at cards he killed a 
naval officer, hustled the corpse out of 
sight into the cesspool. Belinda Grove 


changed hands, began its long degenera- 
tion. 

Next owners, respectable, middle-class, 
had a silly daughter whom Lord Alciston’s 
bastard nearly succeeded in seducing. The 
shock sent her off her head. She ended 
up as a dropsical old spinster with religious 
mania. When she died the place had to 
be fumigated; then a lady novelist took it. 
Meanwhile London’ was _ surrounding 
Belinda Grove with less & less desirable 
neighbors. The house became a private 
asylum, then studio-flats for impoverished 
artists, then a house of openly ill repute, 
with a clairvoyant as its most innocent 
tenant. When a hospital settled next door 
and part of the house was used as a doc- 
tor’s dispensary, another murder (this time 
by poison) was committed there. After 


cinema studio 
Belinda Grove was given over to rats and 
tramps, one of whom set it on fire. When 
it was finally demolished the skeleton of 
the murdered naval officer was discovered 
in the old cesspool, his ghost laid at last. 


housing an unsuccessful 
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Forgotten Man 


INDIVIDUALISM, An American Way of 
Life—Horace M. Kallen—Liveright ($2). 

Not Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1932 
but the late W. G. Sumner in 1883 first 
coined the “forgotten man.’’* (Time, Nov. 
7). Subject of Pundit Kallen’s disturbing 
researches is another, less classifiable U. S. 
forgotten man—the individual. Kallen 
finds that the U. S. individual, old-style, 
always in danger of extinction, has now 
become few & far between. He thinks that 
in a rebirth of individualism—and not the 
“rugged individualism” mouthed by U. S. 
politicians—lies the only U.S. hope. 

In an ordered historical argument, whose 
headings tot up to a respectable “Indi- 
vidualist Manifesto,” Kallen contends that 
present U. S. leaders “neither face nor 
understand” the present situation. Indus- 
trialism, depersonalizing human iela- 
tions, “has aborted ‘Americanism’ as an 
ideal and has thwarted workers as indi- 
viduals.”” Constitution-worship, Fascism, 
Communism spring not from hope but 
from fear. Since societies exist only by the 
consent of their members, a withdrawal of 
consent (as in the Prohibition ) 
nullifies society’s laws and purposes. The 
history of the U. S., thinks Kallen, ‘is the 
history of an unremitting warfare in be- 
half of Individualism as a self-conscious 
way of life, with some successes and many 
frustrations”; “Democracy has not failed, 
because Democracy has not yet had a free 
chance to make good.” 

Kallen does not believe that “overpro- 
duction” is the reason for the world’s De- 
pression. “ ‘Overproduction’ is not a fact. 
Honest overproduction is a creation of a 
supply in excess of all needs. That has 
never yet happened. The needs of men 
have multiplied absolutely and relatively 
with the expansion of industry. There is 
not a single honest commodity, whether a 
necessity of life, a comfort or a luxury, of 
which enough is produced to supply the 
living need. But need and purchasing 
power have not kept pace with each other 
.. . The crux of the situation . lies in 
the fact that things are produced to be 
sold at a profit to people who want them 
but do not receive enough wages to pay 
for them.” Kallen backs no panaceas 
names no dark horses, urges U. S. Indi- 
vidualists to devise a social plan for the 
industrial world. 


The Author. Great & good friend of 
John Dewey, socially-minded U. S. phi- 
losopher, and fellow-Pragmatist, Horace 
Meyer Kallen was born a German Jew, is 
now a free-thinking U. S. Individual. In 
many a searching talk Dewey and Kallen 
mulled over the ideas of Jndividualism. 
Originally -planned as a collaboration, the 
book was finally written by Kallen alone 
Students at Manhattan’s New School for 
Social Research, where Kallen lectures on 
psychology and philosophy, know him as 
an ironic but earnest speaker, are familiar 
with his soft, silky tones, his face like that 


case of 


*No counterfeiter, Campaigner Roosevelt has 
admitted he found it in his stocking, 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE 
BLUE Book 


by Ely 

Greatly enlarged (9 new chapters), almost 
double the size of previous editions. Ac- 
cepted throughout the world as the one 
official and standard master work on Con- 
tract Bridge. Complete, thorough, easily 
understood. This new edition gives you the 
standard, winning Culbertson System of 
bidding and playing, used by 95% of all 
players—expert, average, or beginner. It 
brings you the newest and best methods in 
conformity with the new International Code 
and latest research of master players. 


Outdates All Other Bridge Books 
Best Seller of 1933 


New and Important Features: New Cul- 
bertson Slam Method—Plastic Valuation 
—New Improved One over One (outdat- 
ing any other)—Inferential Forcing Bids 
—Sign Off Bids—New Convention to 
Show Powerful Trump Suit—New Forc- 
ing Notrump Overcall—Complete Inter- 
national Laws and Scoring—Glossary 
and Quick-Reference Index, 

Be prepared for all competition at the 
Bridge Table by learning the latest and most 
scientific ideas and methods in “Contract 
Bridge Blue Book of 1933.”’ 

At all Booksellers—$2.00 

BRIDGE WORLD, Publishers 
New York 





THE 
570 Lexington Avenue 





“SQUEAMISH SOULS 


MAY SHUDDER” 


@ “Future generations will ap- 
praise this as the great Amer- 
ican novel”—Charles Francis 
Potter. “Squeamish souls may 
shudder at such realism, but no 
student of present-day life will 
deny its devastating accuracy.” 

$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 


ANN VICKERS...by 
Sinclair Lewis 


—first novel since he won the Nobel 
Prize. The new national Best Seller. 


[Next week: “A Rowdy Pother about 


ANN VICKERS.”| — es 
ee 





“Treats with rare common sense 
a multitude of contemporary 


American affairs.”-—N. Y. Times 


GABRIEL 


OVER THE 


WHITE HOUSE 


$2.50 at bookstores 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
9 East 41st St., New York City 
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of a large tabby cat with hurt feelings. 
Radical among philosophers, a philosopher 
among radicals, Kallen has taught unhap- 
pily at Princeton, less unhappily at the 
University of Wisconsin. Some of his 











MEYER KALLEN 


HoRACE 
“Overproduction ... has never yet 


happened.” 


books: Why Religion, Culture & Democ- 
racy in the United States, Frontiers of 
Hope, Indecency and the Seven Arts. 
Little Brushes 
OTHER WomeEeN—Katharine 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 
Authors, like most other citizens, like to 
settle down if they can find a town or 
countryside where they feel at home. 
Katharine Brush has found (at least tem- 
porarily) her spiritual resting place: she 
calls it “Renwood, Ohio.” Her Red- 
Headed Woman was one of Renwood’s 
scandalous characters; six of these twelve 
Other Women live there too. Some of 
them: 
Marilee 





Brush— 


Mark (real name: Mary 
Marek), once a Renwood girl, now a 
racketeer’s moll,’ brings a check to her 
dying mother. The check is accepted but 
not Marilee. 

Amy Williamson, Renwood’s No. 1 
dressmaker, discusses scandalous Man- 
hattan vacationings with a customer, with 
whose husband she steadily, scandalously 
vacations. 

Miss Annie Baxter, no innocuous gossip, 
does a rushing day’s business, culminating 
in one of her usual anonymous letters; 
then flounces to prayer meeting. 
Exciters of the Month 
(Listed in Order of Merit) 

Getaway — Leslie Charteris — Crime 
Club ($2). “The Saint” crosses swords 
with an old enemy, mocks the authority 
of three countries, miraculously escapes to 
go his smiling way. 

THe Mystery oF Mr. Cross—Clifton 
Robbins—A ppleton ($2). Murder flaunted 
in Investigator Harrison’s face spurs de- 
duction to break up an international crime 
ring. 

DEATH OF A STAR—G. D. H. & M. Cole 
—Crime Club ($2). To find the murderer 
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from a bodyless head was hard, but Wher | 
the body was fitted to it the trail became § 
more tangled. 

GENiuS IN Murper—E. R. Punshon— 
Houghton, Mifflin ($2). Scotland Yar 
finds the victim in his own tomb, the mis. 
ing pearls on a dewy bush, the culprit 
bleeding on his own bed. 

THE Mystery OF VAUCLUSE—J, }, 
Wallis—Dutton ($2). The monastic peag 
of the adult college was shattered by th| 
murder of its founder-leader. It took mor 
than one investigator to find out who could 
be so base. 

MURDER AT Cypress HaLtt—O. Stacy— 
Dutton ($2). A smalltime: murderer Tuns 
afoul of a bootlegging sheriff in the olf 
South. 

Tue Devit’s Passport—Gordon Young | 
—Century ($2). Hard Man Everhard oj 






his guns, smashes a Paris gang for Unc 
g : 


Sam’s Secret Service. 

Tue Hancinc Captain—Henry Wate | 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Complicated § 
goings-on in a down-at-heel English manor, 

Tue HIDDEN a ae L. Packard 
—Crime Club ($2). A detective fictionis 
searches the as orld to find who kiled § 
his gang-land schoolmate. 

Hot IceE— Robert J. Casey — Bobb. § 
Merrill ($2). Class war among Chicago’ 
jewel thiev. es to whom murder is incidental, 


Books of the Week 


Harpy PereENNIAL—Helen Hull— 
Coward-McCann ($2.50). Novel of 
the U. S. middle-class life, middle- | 
class problems by an expert author. 

Tuis Bright SUMMER — Anony- 
mous—Covici, Friede ($2.50). Rape, 
incest, murder and suicide in New 
England hills add up to a ludicrously 
gruesome pastoral of horror—Faulk. 
ner material without grace of Faulk- 
ner ability. 

CANDELABRA — John Galsworthy — 
Scribner ($2). Posthumous essays. 

Tue UNITED STATES IN Wor Lp AF- 
FAIRS IN 1932—Walter Lippmann— 
Harper ($3). 

Tue GREAT ILLUSION: 1933—Nor- 
man Angell—Putnam ($2.50). Re- 
vised edition of Pacifist Angell’s 
famed argument against war. 

SELF-SELECTED Essays —J. B. 
Priestley—Harper ($2.50). Odds & 
ends of a best-selling novelist. 

Gray Woitr—H. C. Armstrong— 
Minton, Balch ($3). Biography of 
Turkey’s Dictator Mustafa Kemal. 

EYEWITNESS — Major-General Sir 
Ernest D. Swinton — Doubleday, 
Doran ($3). The story of the tanks 
in the World War. 

REVOLUTION: 1776— John Hyde 
Preston—Harcourt, Brace ($2.90). 
Dramatic searchlight on schoolboy 
history. 











ELDES has gone ‘Our Times’ and 
‘Only Yesterday’ one better.” 
—Time, February 6th 


THE YEARS OF THE 


LOCUST (America, 1929-1932) 
By GILBERT SELDES 


$3.00 Everywhere. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers - 34 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 
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WHILE LOOKING INTO THE NEW Buick .. ‘ 


7" 7), Now for the interior. Ah, this is beautiful. 

Cy Rich—inviting—livable as a fine home. Ann 

‘ will like this. It’s big, too—plenty of room. 
That means a lot to us. 


How about the instrument board? Handsome, all right, 
and plainly visible. Big, easily read instruments look- 
ing right up at you through the steering wheel. Cigar 
lighter. And a real ash tray. 


Wonder what this is? A locked compartment right 
in the instrument board—a large one, too! Mighty 
convenient for valuables. 


Here’s Fisher No Draft Ventilation. A marvelous thing, 
all right. No drafts blowing round your head, causing 
colds. No foggy windshield or windows. Fresh air 
for those who want it, without disturbing other people. 
This settles the old, old argument about ventilation. 


Safety Glass, too! Glad to have that. 


Just look at this upholstery. There couldn’t be any- 
thing finer or richer. Understand you can have it in 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT * # # 


N EW | qj o o B U I C K ZA General Motor bilue 





Kefinement cvident in c very £ Telail 


broadcloth, whipcord or mohair, whichever you prefer. 
Everything clean and finished. No seams showing in 
the upholstery —they’re bound with braid instead. 
Concealed window curtains. Even the carpets—fine 
quality and fine fitting. 

And are these seats comfortable! Seem to fit right into 
them. Lots of leg room, too. Stretch right out and re- 
lax. An inviting foot rest there in back. Also arm rests. 


Who was it said, “You canna expect to be baith grand 
and comfortable?” Well, you can be both in this car. 
A regular home on wheels. Guess we'll have to have 
one. This very one. Ann deserves a Buick. 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 
In addition to exceptional beauty and comfort, the new 1933 Buick 
gives more and better miles. It is even more capable and durable than 
previous Buicks. It will serve you dependably for many years. The 
twenty new Buick body-types are offered at moderate prices on the 
convenient G. M. A. C. time payment plan. All are Buicks through 
and through—with new Bodies by Fisher and Valve-in-Head Straight 
Eight Engine cushioned in live, resilient rubber to give smooth- 
ness with stability. All are fine, economical motor car investments. 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





NEVER PaARCHED - NEVER TOASTED 


CAMELS 
are always 


FRESH? 


WITCH to Camels and learn 
S) the mildness of a fresh, 
cool-burning cigarette. A blend 
of choice Turkish and mellow, 
sun-ripened Domestic tobac- 
cos, Camels are never parched 
or toasted. That’s why we say 
smoke them for one day, then 
leave them — if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ig 


Smoke « FRESH cyarctle 


Made FRESH -Aept FRESH 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack—it is protection 
against perfume and powder odors, dust and germs. 
Buy Camels by the carton for home or office. The 
Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








